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Arr... Schola Jtalica Pifure.—The Italian School of Painting ; 
confifting of Forty, Prints, taken from the Works of. all the great 
Italian, Malters ; beginning with Michael Angelo, ‘and ‘ending with’ 

' the Caracci.’ Exécated under the Infpettion of Mr. Hamilton, ‘at 
Rome; by the moft’ eminént' Engravers! Folio. “Grand Paper. 

-al.ias. 6d. Publithed by Mr. Hamilton, 1773; and fold by 
Mr. Bell, in the Strand, London. «~~ pyciar soe 


HE prevailing tafte of this nation for paintings, and ele- 
4k gant engravings, leaves’ us no room to doubt the wel- 
come reception of this colle€tion of beautiful prints, among the 
admirers and promoters of the fine arts; for, as a Jate writer 
has obfervéd, Italy is to the moderns, what Egypt was ‘to the 
ancients: a country abounding not only with many natural cu- 
Nofities, and the noblef remains of antiquity, but with the richeft 
produdtions of the polite arts’: architecture, fculpture, paint~ 
ing, and mufic, having there been carried to the higheft degree 
of perfection to which the ingenuity of mankind hath yet attained: 


* Moft of thefe plates are, indeed, excellent’ performances ; 


and this publication is a proof ‘that there are, at this time, en- 
gravers at Rome, who, to fay the leaft of their merit, are equal 
to any other artifts in Europe. We would here particularly 
diftinguith Dom. Cunego, and Volpato; whofe engravings from 
fome capital paintings of the fir mafters, are, we are tempted: 
to fay, admirable, not only for the management of the tool, but 
for corre€tnefs of drawing. : oe <aerate 

The great artifts whofe pencilled beauties are here refleéted 
by the graver, are as follow, viz. Michael Angelo Buonaroti, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Fra. Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, Ra- 
fael @’ Urbino, Julio Romano, Polidoro, Parmegiano, Cor-. 
seggio, Barocci, Giorgioni, Titian, Paul Veronefe,-Tintorett, 
‘alan, Palma, the Caracci, Domenichino, Guido Reni, Guer- 
cino, Albano, Lanfranco, and Michael Angelo Caravaggio. 
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242 The Italian School of Painting. 

The general merit of the paintings produced by the cele. 
brated mafters above-mentioned, is fo well and fo univerfally 
known, that it would be fupérfluolis to expatiate on them, 
In one refpe&t, however, we cannot entirely approve of this 


felection fron theis works, for although Mr. Hamilton ma 

wey. 5, i ben fupipiently/hapby in his chpiges yp tat 
mult obferve, that the religion of the country hath, in our opie 
nion, led moft of the Roman Catholic painters wa fome very 
improper r tations. While we adgjre their maftegly execu 
tion, os oe * thei? Segehdar? fubyects, their TA le 
and their marriages of faints: fo that where the artift intended 
to excite devotion in the mind of the fpectatory the obje& ex. 
hibited hath often produced a contrary effet, 


But it is not merely to Chriftiam fubjects that we objed 5 


~ ler 


form and figure of the Supreme Berna, .“* whom.no eye hath 
“ feen, or.can: fee,” we are fhocked at the prefumption of the 
painter * ;: and what was defigned to raife our conceptions ta 
the utmoft height of fublimity, tends only to excite an Kee 
arene derogatory to the jnfinite majefty of the awt 

Ubjee ennui . 





'@ There are feveral other attempts to reprefent the Almighty in 
ati human form, by their greateft painters ; and fome of thefe, pieces 
have been admired for their:beayty and grandeur; bat by what critee 
gon ane fuch performances judged? | 
; Khe psiaters have endeavoured, to vindicate their practice of re 
prefenting Divine Beings under human figures 5. and have pleaded 
tbe authority of the Old Teftament in cenerat. and of Pyaniel’s vi- 
on in particular, viz. chap, viii. ver. 9. ‘* I beheld till the thrones 
‘s' were caft down, ‘and the Ancient of Days did fit, whofe gar- 
“ ment was white as fnow, and the hair of his head like the purée 
** Wool :‘ iis throne was like the fiery: flame, and his.wheels as bura- 
“ting fire.” -- But-how idle is. it to. quote fuch figurative: perfonifi- 
cations, and from thefe examples'to. paint. the [nvifible Goi like am 
old Patriarch, with along beard, which, at the beft, ig bug theres 
fgniblance of a man . the decline of life ! J ( 
ten 




















Lhe Infexible Captions a Trapecyi 243° 
tion tiow before us > but: it: were rather tobe withed tliat the vie 
cious amours Of Jupitet and Alpollo,* with the drunken freaks of 
Bacchus, &c. &c. were all madé ‘to ‘give way entirely, and 


for ever, to more innocent atid more edifying abjrat ‘The 


flores of Nature, all beauteous, elegant,,and grand, are inexs 
hauflible. Let thefe be. ftudied,-as..they have laudably. been, 
by many excellent, artifts, rather:than she monftrous ficticns of 


the poets. Let the pen of the:hifterian, however, continue to 


find employment for: the pencils’: Hilory will always farnith 
proper fubjects for ‘the emulation; infira@tion, or delight of 
mankind; and perhaps it may. with, trath ‘Be faid,: chat One of 
tlie ‘preateft atchievements of the humiah genius, is a capital 
hiffory-piece, executed with all: the powers and the art of a 
Raphael, a Titian, a Corregio, or.a;Rubens, a. 





Art. Ul. Tbe Inflexible Captive; a Tragedy. By Mifs Hannah 
| More*. 8va, 18. 6ds Cadell, &c, 1774. © 
To Greece no more the tuneful maids belong, 
Nor the high hofours of immortal fong ; 
To More, Brooks, Lenox; Aixin, Carter due, 
To Geevitte, GrirritH; WHatrevtey, Moxtaco! 
Theirs the ftrong genius, theirs the voice divine ; 
| And favouring. Phebus owns the BarrisH Nowe, 
LevaTep with the honour of our fair countrywomen, we 
had almoft forgot the feverity-of criticiffn and the infirmi- 
ties of age, and were hobbling into rhyme’ but, leaving to 
them the palm of verfe, and contenting ourfelves with waiting 
on them in their excurfions, we flral] attend our very ingenious 
aod amiable Author through the well-drawn fcenes of her Jn- 
exible Captive. 

This tragedy is founded on the Attiie Regole of Metaftafio ; 
but, being extended to five acts, Mifs More was frequently 
under a neceflity'of becoming otiginal, and of depending on her 
own invention. 


Prefixed to the play is the following argument: 

* Amongft all the great names, which have done honour to anti- 
quity in general, and to the Roman republic in particular, that of 
Marcus Attilius Regulus has, by the general confet of all ages; been 
confidered as one of the mott refpettable, fince he not only facrificed 
his labours, his liberty, and his life, for the good of his country, 
but by a greatnefs of foul, almoft peculiar to himfelf, contrived to 
make his very misfortunes contribute to that glorious end. 

-* After the Romans had met with various fuccefles in the fit Pu- 
he War, under the command of Regulus, victory at length declared 
for the Oppofite party, the Roman army was totally overthrown, and 
Regulus himfelf taken prifoner, by Xantippus, a Lacedemonian ge- 
neralin the fervice of the Carthaginians : the victorious enemy exult- 


_—__ 
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244 The InfiexibleCaptive ; a Tragedy. : 


ing in fo important a conqueft, kept him many years in clofe impyj. 
fonment, and Joaded. him with the moft crue] indignities, The 
thought it was now in their power to make their own terms wit 
Rome, ‘arid determined to fend Regulus thither, with their ambaffa.. 
dor, to wegotiate a — or, at leait, an exchange of captives, 
thinking he would gladly perfuade his countrymen to difcontinag'a 
war, which neceflarily prolonged his captivity. They prevically 
exacted from him an val to return fhould his embaffy prove unfuc: 
cefsful ; at the fame time giving him to underitand; that he muttiex. 
pect to fuffer a cruel death if he failed init; this they artfully inti. 
mated as the ftrongeft motive for him to leave no méans unattempted 
to accomplith their purpofe. oi eee 

‘ At the unexpected arrival of this venerable hero, the Romans 
expreffed the wildeft tranfports of joy, and would have fobmitted to 
afmoft any conditions to procure his enlargement; but Regulus, fo 
far fi availing himfelf of his influence with the Senate to obtain 
any perfonal advantages, employed it to inducé them to reje& pro. 
pofals fo-evidently tending to difhonour their country, declaring his 
fixed refolution to return to bondage and death rather than violate 
his oath. 

* He at laft extorted from them their confent ; and departed amidf 
the tears of his family, the importunities of his friends, the ap. 
plaufes ‘of the Senate, and the tumultuous oppofition of the people ; 
and as a great poet of his own nation beautifully obferves, ‘* he em- 
barked for Carthage as calm and unconcerned, as if, on finifhing 
the tedious law-fuits of his clients, he was retiring to Venafrian 
fields, or the fweet country of Tarentum *.” 

‘ In the above, and many o:her important particulars, the Av-- 
thor has paid the ftriéteft regard to hiftorical truth: in fome lef 
effential points, where fhe thought it would rather obftruéct than ad- 
vance her purpofe, fhe has ventured to deviate from it ; particularly, 
in fixing the return of Regulus to Rome, pofterior to the death of 
his wife Martia. In this, as well as in the general condu& of the 
ftory, the has followed the Italian poet Metatitafio, in his opera on 
this fubject.’ 

It is not worth while here to detain our Readers by a difplay' 
oftrudition, in ftating the arguments that have been adduced 
by learned men, at different periods, for and againft the punith- 
mént and patriotifm, and even the exiftence of fuch a man as 
Regulus. If there never was fuch a perfon, there would, per- 
haps, be no great hardinefs in pronouncing that there never 
will be fuch a one; but it is our opinion that the truth lies 
here, where it generally lies, in the middle, and that there was 
fome diftinguifhed Roman called Regulus, the events. of whofe 
life have been hyperbolically related, and whofe patriotic cha- 
racter has been overcharged. In pity, at leaft, of modern pa- 
triotifm, and in charity, we fhould think fo. 

The Regulus, like the reft of Metaftafio’s works, abounds, 
almoft every where, with thofe fine moral diftin&tions fo pecu- 
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jar to his genius and.manner 5. and to fay that thefe-have under- 

e no difadvantage in the Jn flexible Captive, would befhewing 
ourfelves very penurious in’ the fair Author’s' praife. ‘She has, 
ndeed, in all inftances, fupported, in many, improved, épon the 
enle and fpirit of ‘the Italian poet; ‘and where fhe has.found it 
necellary to have recourfe to herfelf, and enlarge the original 
plan, fhe has done it with a degree of judgment that could be 
expected only from every privilege of experience, with:a degree 
of genius which leaves not even Metaftafio to look down upon 


b ' 7 m* ° 
‘Of that dignity of-‘foul and fentiment which diftinguifh this 
wagedy, take the following fpecimen, from the converfation 
that pafled between Regulus and his fon Publius, &c, - 


— ACT Il. 
Scene a Portico of @ Palace without the Gates of Rome, the, Abode of the 
Carthaginian Ambaffador. : 


Ener REGULUS and PUBLIUS, meeting. 

Rec. Ah! Publius here, at fuch a time as this? 
Know’ft thou th’ important queftion that the Senate 
This very hour debate ?—thy couniry’s glory, 
Thy father’s honour, and the public good ? 

And lingereit here? 

Pus. They’re not yet met. 

Rec. Away—— 
Support my counfel in th’ affembled fenate, : 
Confirm their wav’ring virtue by thy courage, 
And Regulus fhall glory in his boy. 

Piss. Ah! {pare thy fon the moft ungrateful tafk. 
What !—fupplicate the ruin of my father? 

Rec. The good of Rome can never hurt her fons. 

Pus. In pity to thy children, {pare thyfelf. 

Rec. Doft thou then think that mine’s:a frantic brav'ry, 
That Regulus would rafly feek his fate ? 
Publius ! how little doft hea know thy fire! 
Misjudging youth ! learn, that like other men, 

I fhun the ewi/, and I feek the good, 

But that I find in guilt, and ¢his in virtue, 

Were it not guilt, guilt of the blackeft dye, 
Even to think of freedom at th’ expence 

Of my dear bleeding country? therefore life 
And liberty wou’d be my Seavief evils ; 

But to preferve that country, to refore her, | 
To heal her wounds though at the price of if, 
Is virtue—therefore fervitude, and death, 

Are Regulus’s good—his wi/o—his choice, 

Pus, Yet fure our country-—— 

Rec, Is a whole, my Publius, 

Of which we all are parts, nor fhould.a citizen 
Regard 4is interefts as diftin& from Ser’s ; 
No hopes, or fears fhou’d touch his patriot foul, 
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: Put what affe& ber honour, or der thane. 
_ (Ev'n when in h fields he Seeds to fave her, 
- *Tis not bis blead.he lofes, *tis his gouwtny’s 5 
sog He only pays her back a' debt he owes. [ 
~., "I'o ber he’s bound for birth, and education: 
1 || "Her laws fecure him. from domeftic feuds 
7 _. * And from the foreign foe her arms proteét him, 
" “© She lends him Honours, dignity, ard Yank, 
’ “His wrongs reveriges, and his merit pays ; 
’ And-ike a tendér,; and indulgent mother, 
Loads him with comforts, and wou’d make his ftatg 
‘\): As blefs’d. asmature, and the gods defign’d it. 
Such gifts,, my fon, have their alloy of pain, 
And let th? unworthy wretch who will not bear 
His portion o the public burthen, lofe 
Th’ advantages it ytelds,—let him retire 
From the'dear bleffings of a focial life, 
Renounce the civiliz’d abodes of man, 
| And with affécinte brutes.a fhelter feek 
| In horrid wilds,::and dens, and dreary ¢aves, 
it »-And with their shaggy tenants thare the fpoil ; 
i Or if the favage hunters mifs their:prey, 
H From fcatter’d acorns pick a fcanty meal,— 
Far from the {wees civilities of life:s | 


i} Pos. With: reverence and aftonifhment I hear thee! 
Thy words, my. father, have convinc’d my rea/ou, 
| But cannovtovuch my. 4eart—nature denies 
Obedience fo repugnant to her feelings.. 
Alas! cat b forget l’'am afon?. - 
Rec. <A poor-excufe;. unworthy of 2 Roman ! 
Brutus, Virginius, Manlius—they were fathers. 
Pus. ’Tis true, they were; but this heroic greamefs, . 
_ "This glorious:elevation of the foul;-: © 
Hath been confin’d' to. fathers.—Rome till now 
| Boatts not a./on of fuch. furpa/ffing virtue, 
{ Who, fpurning-all the ties of blood, and naturo, 
Hath labour’d to-procure his father’s death. 
Rec.  Then.be the frf to give the greatexample— 
Go, haften, bezhy/e/f that fon, my Publius.— 
Pus. My father! ah! . 
Rec. ‘ Publius, no more, begone— 
Attend the fenate—let me know my fate, 
*T will be more. glorious ifiannounc’d by thee. 
Pus. ‘Too much, ‘too much, thy rigid virtue claims 
From thy unhappy fon. . Oh nature, nature! 
Rec, _Publius:! am 1 a-ftranger, or thy father ? 
If thou regard’ft me as an aliew herey. 
| Learn to prefer torzzize the good of Rome ; 
3 If as a-father—reverence.my commands, — 
Pus, Ah! could’ftthou look into: my inmoft foul, 
Andfee how warm it burns with love, and duty,. 


‘ 


There: let him: live, aad vaunt his wretched freedam,. 


Thou 














Rec. 
Man. 
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Thou would’ abate the rigour of thy words. - 
Could J explore Pals ecrets. of thy | ite 
The virtue I pow. Mae ah howd H floarith 
Were fortitude, not weak ps ing oe 
If chow requir’ the blood of Publius, 
Y’]l fed it alf, and g grist to do fo page 
But when thou do injoin, the harth 
Of lab'ring to proture my, fathet's ae 


day my fon—he has net fo muck be p 
wid: v BLIUS. 


Mat REGULUS. 
Th’ important hour approaches, and n my ‘foul 
Lofes her wonted calmneds, leit the fen 
Should doubt what ayer: to return. ae 
O. ye prowetting ¢ age of Rome! 
Ye guardian gods, } i bok di own pr pistons, on: her, 
Infpire her fenate with ch yen facre wifdom, 
And call up all that’s Roman in their fouls! 
tor MANLTIUS, /peaking. : 
See that the littors wait, and guard the entrance— 
Take care that none intrude. 
Ah! Manlius here { , 
What can this mean ? 
Where, where is,Regulus ? 
The great, the eR the invineible ?. 


ee 


Rec. aveidsn x be," Man lius, Rand off, remember Pm a flave! 
t 


Man. . 


Rec, 


Man, 


Rec. 


ou Rome’s Gonful —— 
Tam fomething more: 
I am a man enamour’d of aa virtues 5 . 
Thy fortitude and courage have fubdued me, 
I was thy rival—| am now thy friend, . 
Allow me that diftin¢tion, dearer far 
Than all the honours Rome can give qwitbout i its 
This is the tempér fill of oalke minds, 
And thefe the bleting s of an humble fortuné. 


And 


Had I not been I ne’er had gain’d 
The treafyre.of  tabdlbi. 

I confefs, 
Thy grandeur caft.a veil before my eyes, 


Which thy reverie of fortune has remov’d. 


' Oft have’ { feen thee on the day of triumph, 


A conqueror of zations enter Rome, 

Now, thou haft conquer’d fortune, and thy/elf. 
Thy laurels oft have mov’d my foul to envy; 
Thy chains awaken my fe/pe@, and rewérence ; 


Then Regulus app - a Zero to me, 


He rifes xow a 
Manlius, enough. 
Ceale ay applaufe, for praifes fuch as thine, 
te Se moft fevere and cautious virtue, 
who gild my latter days, 
R 4 With 









Man. 









































REG, 


Man. 
REG. 


| i Man. 


Rec. 
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With the bright glory of the Conful’s friend {iip ! 
Forbid it, Jove! faid’ft thoo thy /atter days? 

May gracious heav’n to a far diftant hour ~~ 

Protra&t’thy valu’d life. ~ Be it my care 

To crown the hopes of thy admiring country, .. 

By siving back‘her long-loft-hero to her. 

I will 


exert my power to bring about” 
Th’ exchange of captives Africa propofes. = 
Manlius, and is it thus, is this the way =~ * 


Thou doft begin to give.me proofs of friendfhip? 
Ah !. if thy Zove be fo deitroctive tome, .. 
Tell me, alas! what’would thy batred be?’ * 
Shal] | then lofe the merit of my fufferings, °~>- 
Be thus defrauaed of the benefit wnae~te 
1 vainly hop’d from all my years of bondage?” _. 
I'did not ‘come to fhew my chains to Rome; 

To move my country t0 a wedk compaffion 5+ 
J came to fave her Aonour,' to preferve her 
From tarnifhing her glory, by accepting ~ 
Propofals fo injurious to her fame. 


O Manlius ! either give me proofs more worthy* 
A Roman’s friendihip, or renew thy bate. =. 
Doft thou not know, that'the exchange refus'd, 
Inevitable death muft be thy fate? - ss 
And has the name of:dearh {uch terror in it 
To firike with dread ‘the mighty foul of Manlius? 
Tis not to-day | learn that f'am mortals ==> 
The foe can only take from Regulus 
What wearied nature would have fhortly yielded ; - 
It will be mow a voluntary gift, == = — " 
’T would then become a neceffary tribute. 
Yes, Manlius, tell the world that as I liz’d | 
For Rome alone, when I cou’d live no longer,'’ 
"Twas my laft care how, dying, ‘to affift, ~~" - 
To fave that country | had liv'd to ferve. 

O worth unparallel’d! thrice happy Rome! 
Unequall’d in the heroes thou produceft! 

Haft thou then fworn, thou awfully-good man ! 
Never to blefs the Conful with thy friendfhip? 

If thou wilt love me, love’me like a Roman. 
Thefe are the terms on which f take thy friendfhip. 
We both muft make a facrifice to Rome, + 
I of my life, and thou of Regulus : 

One muft refign his being, one his friend. 

It is but juft, that what procures our country 
Such real bleffings, fuch fubftantial good, - - ’ 
Shou’d coft thee fomething—I hall lofe but little, 
Go tlien, my friend ! bur promife, ere thou goeft 
With all the Confular authority, | 

Thou wilt fupport my counfel in the fenate. 

If thou art willing to accept thefe terms 
With tranfport I embrace thy proffer'’d friendhhip. 
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Man. after a paufe, Yes, 1'do ‘promife. ee 


Bounteous gods, I thank you !: 
Ye never gave, ‘in all your round of blefling, — 
A gift fo greatly welcome to'my foal, 
As Manlius’ friendthip on’ thé terms of honour ! 
Immortal powers ! why'am not [a flave? 
My friend! there’s not a moment to be loft; 
Ere this perhaps the fenate is affembled. * fake 
To thee, and t6 thy virtues [commit °° “ 
The dignity of Rome—my peace, and honour. 
Ifluftrious man, farewell? | 3 


, 


Farewell, my friend! *’ 
O what a flame thou haft-kindled in my foul! 

It raifes me to fomething more than man, — - 

Glows in each vein, and trembles on each nerve. 

My blood is fir’d with virtue, and with Rome, / 

And every pulfe beats an’alarm to glory. 

Who would not fpurn the feeptre of a King 

As an anworthy bauble, whén compar’d 

With chains like thine ? Thou man of every virtue 

Farewell! may all the gods protect, and blefs thee!» 


Exit Manis. 
Enter LICINIUSS. 

Now I ‘begin to live: propitious heaven 
Inclines to favour me.——Licinius here ? 

With joy, my honour’d friend, I feek thy prefence, 

And why with joy? | i 

Becaufe my heart once more 
Beats high with flattering hope.. In thy great caufe 
I have been labouring. 
Say’ftthou in my caufe? 

In thine, and Rome’s. Does it.excite thy wonder? 
Could’ft thou then think fo poorly of Licinius, - 
That bafe ingratitude cou’d find a place 
Within his bofom ?—that he cou’d forget -~ 
Thy thoufand atts of friendfhip to his youth, 
Forget it too at that important moment | 
When moft he might afift thee ?—Regulus, 
Thou watt my leader, general, father,—all. 
Did'tt thou not teach me early how to tread 
The noble path of virtue and of glory, 
Point out the way and fhew me how to love it? 
—Ev’n from my infant years———~ 

But fay, Licinius, 

What haft thou done to ferve me? 


I have defended 
Thy liberty and life! 
Ah! f{peak—explain.— 

_Juft as the fathers were about to meet, 
Uhaften’d to the temple—at the entrance 
Their paffage I retarded, by the force 
Of ftrong intreaty ; then addrefs’d myfelf + 

* 
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To each fuccefively, from each obtain'’d . 
A deglaration thattheir utmof power, 
Should be o—eied for thy Jife, and freedom, . 
feat gods !. what, do. I hear ?. Liciniug th 
' Not he alone, .na,; twere indeed unpely \, 
To rob, the fair Attilia.of ,her claim ;, 
Toshjial merit.—Wehat I cou’d, J did... 
But Je—thy charming daughter —heav’n and sar 
What did fhe not to ae her father? 


weges Whe? 
Attilia. Thy befov’d-—thy age’s decling ! vate 
Was-ever father blefs’d with tach 3 a child: = . 
Gods |. how her.looks took captive all who, faw her}. 
How did, her foothing, eloquence fubdue, ...;. 
‘Fhe fiauteft hearts of Rome! Haw did fhe. roufe 
Contenting paflions.in.the breafts. of albh: , 
How fweetly temper. dignity with grief! 
With what a foft, inimitable grage, |... 
She prais’d, reproach’d, intreated, flatier’d, footh’a 
i Whas faid the fenators? 
.What.could they: fay 3 ? 


Wio could refilt the lov rely conqueror ? 


See where fhe'comes. ; Hope dancesiin her eyes, 
And lights. up alt ber beauties j into: fmiles.—= 
Ener A'T TILIA 
“Once: mouré niy deareft father —— 
Ah, prefume-not 
To call me by that name. Till now, Attilia, 


| Eodid>net member thee among my foes. 


What do I hear? thy foe? my father’s! foe? 
Fis worft of foesthe murd’rer of his glory. 
“Atr’> is it then: a proof of edmity 
To with thee all the gdod the gods can give 'thée, 
To yield my. 4f4, af heedful for thy fervice ? 
Thou rath, imprudent girl! thou little know’ ft 
The dignity and weight of public cares, 
Who made a'weak:and inexperienc’d evomanx 
The arbiter of Reguliss’s fate? 
For pity’s fake, my Lord! 
Peace, peace, young mah. 
Her filence:better than thy language pledds. . 
That bears at leat the fein blames of. repentance. 
Immortal powers !—+a daughter, and a Romaa ! 
Bécwufe Lam a a, I prefum’d.—— 
Becaufe I am: aRoman, I afpir’d — 
T’ oppofe th’ inhatan rigor of thy fate. 
Peace, peace, Licinius. We ¢an ne’er'be cill d 
A Roman who-can live With infamy ; 
Neither caw the be Regulus’s daughtet ‘\ 
Whofe coward: mind wants fercente and er 
Unhappy children! now you make me’. fe/ 
The burthen of wty chains: your feeble fouls 
Have made me know I am jndeed a flave. Exit Recor 
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We. know not whether, this, teagedy was.offered. to the thaw 
rs or not; but to.fee fuch plays..as this deftined : tothe 
“our, and the theatre icoupied. by #*#*A* Hs and *#e SSRs, 
gives. us, 4 range idea of the, tafte.of the times. with regard’ to 
dramatic. produ¢tions,-—B Hty perhaps, hike: Johafon’s rene; Mis 
More’s performance wants that Stage-trim arith, contrivance, the 
at of, which. ts belt .asderftoed. by, experienced play-writGrs ; 
and without. which, the probability of its) fuscefs im the repre 
fentation, would not, in a fkilful manager’s eftimate, be great 
enough to. raife his expectations very pe “sets. pmanater might be 
the. merit. of the work, confidered:asi a literasy compolition. “L 


See 8 es 





Arr. Hl: Obfervations on the Potwer of Olrmate over the Policy; 
> Strength, and Manners, of ‘Nations. 8¥0.": 3s. fewed. Alton. 

1774. — 

: "s this tide is calculated to attra notice, it is peculiarly 
A incumbent on us t6 réprefent the nature and contents of 

e performance. — |  eneee tp nomeluen tt 
- Befide thofe writers. whofe judgments are mifled in the cheice 
of topics. on which, to.employ their pens, st often happens: that 
a perfon undertakes to treat.a fubject to which he is ‘very un- 

ual; anid with regard) tothe prefent Oblervations, whatever 
the Author might propofe to himfelf whet he framed the title- 
page, it has very little affinity with the work that follows ir. 

e will Honeftly confefs, for our own pate, that on redding 
the advertifement, we anticipated the pleafure of peruling an 
ingenious philofophical train:.of reafoning, ona tubject that ap- 
pears capable, of affording, mugh amufement.to, an inquilitive 
mind: we foon found ourfelves, however,: bewildered: dmang a 
rhapfodical croud of political: maxims, to'which any other title 
might ‘have fuited as well as that: which the Writer has thought 
proper to beftow on his perforntanee, perce SA 

At his outfet, the Author fays fomething, darkly enough, 
concerning the influence and’ tendency of ¢limiates to ptoduce 
national fuperiority ; but he adds,—* Yet however great and 
overbearing thefe natural. caufes may appean, Prowidence hath 
beftowed powers upon: the mind able in every refpest to cone 
troul them,, I mean thofe of :reafon; but then-an alnto& divine 
ckettion-of it becomes meceflary.? “ 

What the Author may intend by this * almoft: divine: exer- 
tion,’ is as obfeure to us, as the influence Of climates appears 
fo be to'him’according to'the limited view in which he {ées it. 
Thofe who reafon on the influence of climate, not only con- 
ceive it to affe& the bodily organs, but, in confequence of that 
operation, to communicate a bias to the mental faculties, 
vilmate however is not all;. there is.a variety of natural cir- 
Gumitances peculiar to every country, the oe “i 

whic 





asz 0s Ob f.rvationson the Power of Climate over the 3...) 
which will’ cither co-operate with, ‘of tend ‘to counterad ‘the 


inffuence‘of ‘climates 7and when thefé ‘are duly takeh ifto the: 


eftimate, we may in ordinary cafes account for thé “diffetenc 


policies prevailing in‘ different nations, under the fame or nearly. 
thé fame climates ; and compare them with other’ nations under: 
re ' ’ 7% A Sle Mi 


profeficd fubje 
it is intitled > > | fi %. ONT 
* Of thofe who: neghefed to corre®? original Defc&s; and-of Tradey is 
* Carthage,::on the other. hand, fo Jong the: rival. of: Romey wag 
ch behind her-in-that policy which can correét the natural-imbe- 
cility.of ftates ; .the.wealth which trade, heftows. will, always imiflead 
us pofleflors, who fhould, therefore never have any concety- inthe 
direction of a great’nation; too partial to their favourite objedt, 
they. attribute to riches almoft omnipotence itfelf; fuch was.the Ei 
of Tyre ; ‘its inhabitants wealthy beyond meafure, but Sonfine im 
seir ideas of government as in ‘territory, totally given ‘up to*the 
accumulation of money, they neglected fych an acquifition ‘pf’ land 
asimay form'a re[péftable ftate, for Hieram refufed the twenty cities 
of: Galilee which Solomon offered him; they fuppofed ‘no hymaw 
foree. could take a‘city which: contained fo many-opulent merchants ¢ 
wumbers with valour; hawever, were found to:prevail, and! Alexande 
defiroyed it. Carthage, a fucker from Tyre, itruck root in, a)frnith 
foil, where by degrees, the might have flourithed and extended her 
territorial branches ; but relying upon trade and colonies,toe much; 
He had ho attention ‘to internal firength; ‘like a thin body wi 
trong and athletic limbs, but without either a. reft or. fupport ; too 
roud for incorporating with her neighbours fhe would: rule them 
her faperior wéalth;“fo' that inftead of ‘Faithfal feHow-citizens the 
was in the time of diftrefs ferrounded by: nations who ‘rejoiced at heF 
ruin, ‘and having ‘no refource in a. native foldiery was obliged to put 
her, truft in perfidious mercenaries ; fuck! are the fatal;confen wehces 
of throwing the management of a. ftate,into. mercantile hands. .A 
profeffion founded upon felf-intereft muft contrac a mind otherwife 
well enough difpofed, bat totally comprels one-which. is originally 
indifferent ; it leaves no room for the great idea of a whole; the 
movement of the grarid machine is too large an object for. that eye 
which hath been always rivetted to a fingle wheel; he‘who hath 
been labouring all the morning for narrow //f, cannot leave that 
Self bebind him at-the threfhold of the fenate-houfe, nor¢an his 
sind bear an occafional fudden dilatation to the great patriot fize. 
Particular men may be cited againit this general doctrine; but no 
cafe, .however diftinguifhed for its fingularity, can’ be imagined 
which hath not occurred at fome one time or other : a mind might 
have been found moft ftubbornly unapt to the bufinefs it had beew 
turned to, and by its innate vigour, in {pite of all profeffional con- 
ftraint, might have retained its original liberality ; but, if a mer- 
chant can be a’ ftatefman, fure I am that he is fo by nature and not 
education. The few. merchants who have bten diftinguithed # 
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acity have efcaped ous obfervation, becaufe: fuch charadterss; 
ot cats, were neither: rare nor unexpected,.: 1 sell know that) 
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refpeciable figure in Europe, and, mutt fink the {pirits of her people, 


much lower. than thofe of.a. brave, people ought to be. | donot. 
write againit trade, 1; fpeak againg its excefs, and if it fhould be: 


faid in reply, that moderation is not attainable, I:fhall candidly ac. 


knowledge that. I-look upon.a.total abfence of trade..as a. Jefler egal 


than that which mutt follow, where a fordid commercial fpirit is {yf 


fered entirely to predominate. 


4 


‘ To detail the tranfattious of the Eaft India Company would be: 


to give a-narrative of fondry monopolies, or. of ‘the molt fhockingg 
and horrid crimes; amongit them we fee the dreadful effets of let- 
ting a band of rapacious merchants, or thofe who affumed thé ‘mer 
cantile character, armed with-the powers of fovereignty, loofe wpom _; 
an innocent induftrious people, who could be charged with :no crime 
by the Britith nation except that of being rich, cowardly, and there- 
fore of eafy congue: we have feen them plunder, murder, apd. 
ftarve thefe. innocent wretches with impunity, The Peruvians and 
Mexicans were only deprived of their. gold, the produce of their 
mountains; the Eaft Indians were robbed Of what they had: ace. 
quired by their labour and induftry. We have feen reprobates go 
out to [India whofe vices or incapacity made it impoflibie for them'to 
be fubifted at home, and within a fhort time we have feen'them ré- 
turn loaded with wealth and with iniquity ; by bribery and corrup- 
tion we have feen them deftroying the morals of the Britith conti- 
tuents, and placing not only themfelves, in the feat of legiflature, 
but carrying into the lower houfe a train of menial fenators under 
their abfolute direCtion ; and we muft know, notwithftanding the art 
which has been made ufe of to perfuade the world, that the Court 
was fincere and in earneft when L, C. was attacked by the Commons, - 
that unlefs fome perfons very high in power had been cotruptly ob- 
tained, this arch delinquent, with many others, even in thefe days 
of avowed peculation, could never have efcaped; but what is mot 
to be regretted, we now defpair of feeing any delinquent of. magni 
tude fuficient to form an ufeful example,‘ ever fuffer for thefe ener-. 
mines. Thefe things have been caufed by trade, or under colour 
oF trade, and they are not punifhed, becaufe men either ‘concerned. 
in like crimes, or who hope it may one day be their own turn to 
partake in emoluments of the fame kind, who forgive that.they may 


be 
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bé forgiven, do conftitute tod great a part of the fovereign ort 
lative power, Every’profeffion in 4 comimimjty fhould be : 
fome-kind of controwt; and: if a merchant wants:controtl, no ‘peHond 
{5 imi proper to be the’tontrowlers as merchants, A Romian fenator, 
we'wéll’ know, was fiot’ fuffered to have a veffel at fea” contaming 
more thai a certain {malt mieafure, enough for the fa ply’ i 
family: The profits-acerutng to a merchant onght to bef Cient to 
fatisfy him ; let him leave to the enfaing generation the ehj ment 
ofthonours, when the feeculencies of tradé fhall be purge ‘away } 
for’ f am,: and always thall be’ of Mr. Harrington’s opifiion, that ne 
niah°was ever a legiflator, who had not been a gentleman ; a gentle: 
man before he was a légiflator, not a gentleman becaufe He was 9 
lepiflator. 1 know'the ‘eftimation in which fome writers have’ held 
the legiflation of Mr. Penn, ‘but were it not for the {word,’of' th 
nioflier country, from the want of fome military ingredient’ in the 
ovérnment of Pennfylvania, which a‘ gentleman would have infufed; 
itsinhabitants, paffive:and inanimate, would be incapable of de: 
fending themfelves;’ 2 ft. i bivessei . . « 4 
‘Phere is'in this ¢hapter a ftrange mixture of abfurdity and 
good remarks; but to what do they ‘all relate ? Not to the ine 
fluence of climates, but to the bias of trafic ; and even this is 
ngt feen. Py the, Aut] 
body would be very 






x, in.a clear pojnt.of view. . A legiflative. 
Fi feleéted, if compofed whally either of. 


mep,of landed eftates, or of merchants, Landed men ‘have.one. 


grand abjeét conftantly to promote,-—their territorial power and 
opulence; of which we'have formerly had fevere experience it 
our feudal times: merehants, however this Writer may ‘defi 
thei, are actuated by more extenfive and more liberal notions; 
it was trade that extricated the.common people from. feudal ty- 
ranny, and brought the villain within the letter of Magna Chartay 
as a free. man, as well, as,his Jord. There are, neverthelelty, 
extreams,in al} things, and all extreams are prejudicial!; ona 
tions may certainly over-trade themfelves as well as individuals, 
and therefore the landed and trading interefts fhould unite in the 

ment of our national affairs, that the exceffes ‘of either 
maybe corrected. But what is the magic which this Writer 


‘fiippofes to be contained in the term Gentleman? A man who 


raifes himfelf from a low ftation by laudable means, gives fo 
far better evidence of his talents, than another who claims.rank 
from the mere circumftance of birth: and to take the merit-of 
the latter upon truft, is no evidence of penetration, whatevet! 
refpectable name may be drawn in to fandctify the pofition. In 


another place, and in an exprefs chapter, our Author has not 


given us the moft exalted -defcription of our nobility and gen 

try and the authority of another great writer may be cited om 

this-fubje&, who fays, we 
«© What can ennoble fots, or flaves, or cowards? 


Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” N , 
or 
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o geither Jeads to: any found principles of legiflation, nor has, 
iy afinity with, the profelted viel 


aebane 


hement and partition of the country by their powerful ngigh- 
bours: pofitions whieh our Readess may either recollect or pura 
to in the Review, vol. xlvii. p. 375. England is the priagipal 
object throughout; fo that the performance, inftead of general, 
is rendered of partial or local application. We are farnithe? 
with a crude review of our hiftory, fron: which, if any Conclu- 
fions are to be extra¢ted, they are, that our climate is favourable 
to the growth of every virtue; Arw,-we are not info T ds, but. 
that the fertility of our foil, and the. fecurity. afforded: by aur 
inlular fituation,. tend to deftroy, thele virtues, We are told, 
that Cafar found. us a parcel of eonvardly barbatians.y that the 
Saxons and Danes degenerated by fettling here ; thatithe Nor~ 
mans made an eafy conqueft of uss) that inteltine wars’ kept up a 
military fpirit for fome time afterward, but that this‘fpirit never 
aofe from a’ juft fenfe of civil liberty. We are told, that the 
rainy of the Tudors proceeded from the pufillanimity of the 
pglith ; that the Reformation was a meafure tamely fubmitted 
ta by the people; that the Englith would never have taken 
ams againit Charles I, had it not been for the,afliftance.of the 
Scots; and, finally, that James Lb by roufing, the. jealouly of 
the ecelefiaitics, ¢ thereby gave the Englifh the credit of hav« 
ing made one feeble effort more, in favour of liberty.’ : 
The chapter following this depreciating charaGer of our 
country, is intitled, ¢ ‘State of national Self-prefervation’ in 
Britains’ which, with what we have already produted, will, 
we prefume, be: confidered as fufficient fpecimens of this hete- 
rogsncous rhapfody, in which the Writer, inftead of reafoning 
clofely, draws us bisher and thither like an.ignis. futuus, wntid 
weare all loft as. well as himfelf. 
* It being clear that the bravery of fach a natipn:as ours is ins 
yas the power which the enervating effects. of foil and fituation 
—— to. exercife over its people, itis no lefs:certain that the 
veryof fuch a nation may degraduate into rank cowardice: to 
hy the Englith sre\fatlen fo low. would be uojoft, and to deny that 
they are much beneath the feme key of real courage, at a they 
ormerly 
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formerly were, would be truly ridiculous. The luftre of the late 


war will be urged to the contrary ; but there are many reafons why 
the entire credit of the war fhould not be given to Englith bravery, 
Its fuccefs was, in a great meafure, owing to the extraordinary en 
pence attending it, by which it was fo pens ferved in every gitar: 
ter of the globe; it was owing to the extenfive genius of the may 
who planned its operations ; ‘it was owing to the great, numbers of 
Germans, of Scotch, of Irith, and of Americans,, who ferved ip ur 
fleets and armies, paid indeed by English money, but Englith money 
is neither Englith firength nor.courage: if we add to thefe confide, 
rations the wretched incapacity.of the French miniftry, under the 
direétion of a weak woman, the war, on their fide, ‘fttangled in jig 
very birth by the want of an immediate conjunftion of the houfes of 
Bourbon, the one difabled befcre the other moved, which could'thén 
do little more than give additional fplendor to the tridmphis of Bij. 
tain; thefe things confidered, from the uncommon luftre of the war 
we fpeak of, a fuperior courage of the prefent Englith, to their 
courage at former periods, cannot by any means. -be inferred, sor, 
even an equality. ' Jaiten i sae 9 
* Europe feems to have a ftrong tendency into ftates of a refpea, 
able fize, and however falutary this may be to the purpofes of ge. 
neral tranquillity, I fhall be pardoned if, from the love 1 bear to my 
own country, I fhould with that no powerful pritice may be able to 
poffefs himfelf of thofe ports which lie upon the German ocean ; be- 
eaufe fuch a neighbour muft be-dangerous to this part of the ifland, 
which never was attacked by’a northern people without being fub- 
dued. The Normans had fuch a contempt for the people. of : Neuf. 
tria, that. they would not be called, but by their-old name,; and 1 
confider them as a northern people at the conquelt ; fince that time, 
no enemy out of Britain, of a fituation more northern than ourfelves, 
hath attempted us ; the French and Spaniards were inferiorin 
of body and in courage; of their numbers our fituation prevented 
them from availing themfelves ; the French never gave marks of an 
enterprizing fpirit beyond the limits of the Rhine, and the inhabi- 
tants of this ifland- have 4 preferiptive right of fuperiority over: thof 
of Gaul, the‘only praife'as 1 recollect which 'the ancients ee 
them ; but had we a northern prince for our enemy, mafler of that | 
number of fhips which muft naturally attend a well regulated trade 
to the ports in the German ocean, and of thofe great rivers which, 
running through Germany, difcharge themfelves; into that ocean; 
of men who feel not the terrors of any element, who living poorly 
at home, may be ftimulated, like their brave anceftors, to thare in 
the fpoils of a richer and more cultivated country than their own; 
fhould this prince look with a mixture of indignation and of con- 
tempt upon a people, who prized themfelves for an imaginary wealth, 
a fhadowy credit, chilled at the moft diftant found. of the. blattof 
calamity, an apparition, which, upon the firft rough touch, is found 
to be unfubftantial ; if he thould {eize the opportunity of attacking 
this people, how fhould England be proteéted ? The all-fuficienyy 
of the Britith fleet prefents itfelf forthwith to the imagination of my 
indolent and high-fed countrymen, miraculoufly farrounding a coal 
of two thoufand miles; upon this they beitow omniprefence, va 
eve 
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svery attribute of the Deity; upon this they reft fecure in the grati- 
tion of every fenfe, and in the pradtice of almoft every vice. I 
afirm that no expedition has been ever conducted againft this coun- 
ery. with any degree ‘of wifdom, or even of plaufibility, which did 
a fucceed 3 fince the conqueft, that of Philip the Second of Spain 
was the moft tremendous in its apparatus, but this expedition could 
not fucceed; the alarm of invafion was f read fo long before the 
embarkation, that every man in England had time to become a fol- 
dier; and when the army was embarked, the proceflion of the Spa- 
nith fleet along our fouthern coait, in order to take on board the 
Prince of Parma and his troops then waiting at Dunkirk, was {fo very 
flow, and pompous, that every Englifh port and creek fent out its 
whole force to annoy them, fo that they were expafed to the in- 
creafe of enemies every moment, as well as to the dangers of a tem. 

fuous fea ; nor is it to be forgotten that the Spaniards, from the in- 
fox of American riches, were at this time departed from their rigour 
of difciptine, and had much abated of their former valour ; let not 
therefore the impra¢ticability of invading England be drawn from 


* the failure of fach random expeditions, if expeditions they can be 


called, which are embarraffed by fuch: blundering delays. 

‘ | am well convinced that the chief military ftrength of this na- 
tion ought to be that of our fleet; but fleets have failed, fleets may 
fail, and will fail again ; nothing is more natural than that the wind, 
which is favourable to the invading fleet, may keep the fleet that 
fhould oppofe it'in° harbour: when Alledtus poffefled himfelf of the 
province of Britain and was mafter of the feas, Conftantine failed 
ovet, under the cover’of a thick mift, and landing his troops over- 
came the ufurper; the Prince of Orange landed his army at Brixham 


' in Torbay, having paft the Englifh fleet then lying in the Downs ; 


but nothing proves the infufficiency of a fleet fo forcibly, as the 
tranfportation of Czfar’s army from Brundufium to Dyrrachium in 
his purfuit of Pompey, at two embarkations: although the coaft of 
Epirys was guarded by a much fuperior naval force, under the com- 
me | of Bibulus and Pompey’s other lieutenants, an army \was 
landed with the lofs of only two tranfports, fuflicient to decide the 
greatet contelt for empire that time hath yet produced: much will 
be attributed of Cefar’s fuccefs to Fortune ; Cefar himfelf hath at- 
tributed much to that goddefs, in the fecond embarkation under 
Antony ; but good troops, good officers, and the terrifying difpatch 
with which that great deftroyer of Roman liberty animated all his 
military operations, are to me fufficient.caufes for his fuccefs, with- 
out any interpofition of Fortune. | ) 

* In thefe circumitances of Europe, where the {mall German ftates, 
whofe troops we were ufed to pay, are probably foon to be annexed 
t0 great monarchies, and no longer to. be hired out for flaughter ; 
when the French, unequal to Britain in commercial conteft, are will- 
ing to leave us without a rival, and give no interruption to our 
eagernefs for remote, unnatural acquifitions; we ourfelves fhould 
bridle that avarice which is wafting our vigour in the burning heats 
of India, and leaving the center of the empire without, defence: 
whiltt other ftates are ftrengthening themfelves at home, England is 
fending forth her ftrength, and bringing home the materials of her 
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own deftruclion; but, as I have obferved before, we hhall probably 
have the French and Spaniards no longer for our enemies, who hay, 
ing fubmitted in the conteft of trade, no fubjec of difpute now re. 
mains, unlefs we fhould renew our old claims upon the French mo, 
narchy; with fome northern nation or confederacy, therefore, we 
are likely to contend for the future, againft whom hardinef, 
ftrength, courage, and public fpirit will be neceflary, which affords 
more certain protection than either fleets or armies without them, 
Let us now fee in what condition we are to receive fuch encounters 
as we have reafon to expect; but in difcufling this matter, I thal} 
not enter into a ftate of the national debt, the amount of our re. 
venue, nor enquire what fums can be {pared to the fupport of armies 
and of fleets, by the mercenary vultures, who have fo long preyed upon 
the vitals of their country, 1 mean placemen and penfioners of every 
denomination ; but | will afk what itock of national virtue remains 
wherewith to oppofe a brave and an enterprizing people, for we thal} 
be then engaged in wars which it will be impoflible to carry on by 
bills of exchange.” 

In the remaining part of the work the Author enters into 
kind of declamatory eftimate of manners and - principles, in 
which he difplays no depth of abilities; his own obfervation, 
with the remarks of others, enable him indeed to cenfure what 
is bad in a fuperficial manner, but he feems very deficient, 
either as a philofopher, which we expected to find him, or as 
a politician,—a character that he labours hard to fupport, 

If however we meet with very little to the purpole relating to 
the power of climate, we find, toward the latter end of this traét, 
fome good hints relating to the power of a juftice of peace ; and 
we intirely agree with the Writer, that a vigorous difcharge of 
that important office, would operate to the prevention of crimes, 
a duty of much more importance to the public, whatever it 
may be to the juftice, than the punifhment of them. N. 

. ve. 





Art. IV. Letters written by the late Right Honourable Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chefterfiuld, to his Son Philip Stanhope, Eq; late 
Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Drefden: Together with frveral 
other Pieces on various Subjed?s. Publifhed by Mrs. Eugenia Stan- 
hope, from the Originals now in her Poffeffion, 4to, 2*Vols. 
21. 2s. Boards. Dodfley. 1774. 


EW charaéters, among the nobility of this age, and na- 

tion, are better known than that of the late ingenious and 
witty Earl of Chefterfield ; who was alike diftinguithed in the 
polite, the political, and the learned circles. He was not, 
perhaps, what fome one has ftyled a ‘¢ deep genius,” but he 
certainly had a great portion of good fenfe, and lively parts; 
he had a perfe&t knowledge of mankind; he was a complete 
gentleman, and a delightful companion. In fine, he pol 
fefled thofe rare talents Br amiable qualities which could a 
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hil of procuring him the admiration and the love of all who 
had the happinefs of enjoying his friendfhip, or fhating his con- 
gerfation. To his gaicty of difpofition, his engaging manners 
his happy tenour of life, and chearful old age, we may not 
unaptly apply, (with a flight variation of a word or two) his 
friend Pope’s verfes on Manf, Voiture : ! 


Who, wifely carelefs, innocently gay; 
Chearful, could play the trifle Life away 3 

Till fate fearce felt his gentle breath fuppref8'd; 
As fmiling infants fport themfelves to reit. 


Of his Lordfhip’s literary talents, the world hath had varfous 
fpecimens, in thofe fugitive performances, which, though ano- 
nymous, have been afcribed to him on fufficient authority 5 
but thefe talents are more amply difplayed in the colleCtion of 


Letters now before us. 
Thefe Letters are very properly introduced to the Reader’s 
attention, by the Lady * to whom the Public is obliged for their 


publication. \ : 

€ The death of the late Earl of Chefterfield, fays the Fair Editor, 
isforecent, his family, his character, and his talents fo well known, 
that it would be unneceffary to attempt any account of his Lord- 
hip’s life. But, as thefe Letters will probably defcend to pofterity, 
it may not be improper to explain the eicluek fcope of them,. and 
the reafon that induced him to write on the fubject of Education: 

* It is well known, that the late Earl of Cheiterfield had a natural 
fon, whom he loved with the moft unbounded affeftion, and whole 
education was, for many yéars, the chief engagement of his lifes 
After farnifhing him with the moft valuable treafures of ancient and 
modern learning, to thofe acquifitions he was defirous of adding that 
knowledge of men,’ and things, which he himfelf had acquired by 
long and great experience. With this view were written the follow- 
ing Letters ; which, the Reader will obferve, begin with thofe dawns 
ings of inftruéction coy tp to the capacity of a boy, and rifing gra- 
dually by precepts and monitions, calculated to dire&t and guard the 
age of incautious youth, finifh with the advice and knowledge re- 
quifite to form the Man, ambitious to fhine as an accomplifhed Cours 
tier, an Orator in the Senate, or a Minifter at foreign Courts. 

* In order to effect thefe purpofes, his Lordhip, ever anxious to 
fix in his fon a fcrupulous adherence to the ftrifteft morality, appears 
to have thought it the firft, and moft indifpenfable objett—to lay, 
in the earlieft period of ‘life, a firm foundation in good principles 
and found religion, His next point was, to give him a perfec 
knowledge of the dead languages, and all the different branches o 
folid learning, by the ftudy of the beft ancient Authors; and alfo 
fuch a general idea of the Sciences, as it is a difgrace to a gentleman, 
vet to pofiefs. The article of inftruction with which he concludes 

is Syftem of Education, and which he more particularly enforces 
throughout the whole work, is the ftudy of that ufeful and extenfive 
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r This Lady is, we are informed, the widow of the Gentleman 

wham Lord Chefterfeld’s Letters were addreffed. 
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fcience, the Knowledge of Mankind : in the courfe of which, ap 
the niceft inveftigation of the human heart, and the fprin of hus 
man actions. From hence we find him induced to lay fo great g 
ftrefs on what are generally called Accomplifhments, as mot indif. 
penfably requifite to finifh the amiable and brilliant part of a com. 
pleat:charafter. 

‘ It would be unneceflary to expatiate on the merits of fuch g 
work, executed by fo great a mafter. They cannot but be obvious 
to every perfon of fenfe ; the more, as nothing of this fort has (I be- 
lieve) ever been produced in the Englith language. The candour 
of the Public, to which thefe Letters appeal, will determine the 
amufement and inftruétion they afford. I flatter myfelf, they will 
be read with general fatisfaction ; as the principal, and by far the 
greater part of them, were written when the late Earl of Chefterfield 
was in the full vigour of his mind, and poffeffed all thofe qualifica- 
tions for which he was fo juftly admired in England, revered in Ire 
land, and efteemed wherever known. : 
_. © Celebrated all over Europe for his fuperior talents as an epifto< 
lary writer, for the brilliancy of his wit, and the folidity of his ex. 
tenfive knowledge, will it be thought too prefumptuous to affert, that 
he exerted all thofe faculties to their utmoft, upon his favourite fub- 
jet—Education ? And that, in order to form the mind of a dafling 
fon, he even exhaufted thofe powers which he was fo univerfally ale 
lowed to poffefs ? | 

‘ I do not doubt but thofe who were much connetted with the Au- 
thor, during that feries of years in which he wrote the following Lete 
ters, will be ready to vouch the truth of the above affertion. What 


_T'can, and. do afcertain is, the authenticity of this publication; 


which comprifes not a fingle line, that is not the late Earl of Chef- 
terfield’s. 

‘ Some, perhaps, may be of opinion, that the firft letters in this 
¢ollegtion, intended for the inftru@tion of a child, then under feven 
years of age, were too trifling to merit publication. They are, how- 
ever, inferted by the advice of feveral gentlemen of learning, and 
real judgment ; who confidered the whole as abfolutely neceflary, to 
form a compleat fyftem of education. And, indeed, the Reader will 
find his Lordfhip repeatedly telling his fon, that his affection for him 
makes him took upon no inftruction, which niay be of fervice to him, 
as too trifling or too low; I, therefore, did not think myfelf autho- 
rized to fupprefs what, to fo experienced a man, appeafed requifite 
to the completion of his undertaking. And, upon this point, I may 
appeal more particularly to thofe, who, being fathers themfelves, 
know how to value inftruétions, of which their tendernefs and anxiety 
for their children, will undoubtedly make them feel the neceflity. The 
inftructions fcattered throughout thofe Letters, are happily calculated, 

‘* To teach the young idea how to fhoot,” 
To form and enlighten the infant mind, upon its firft opening, and 
prepare it to receive the early impreflions of learning, and of mora- 
Jity. Of thefe, many entire letters, and fome parts of others, aré 
loft; which, confidering the tender years of Mr. Stanhope, at that 
time, cannot be a matter of furprize, but will always be one of re- 
gret. Wherever acomplete fenfe could be made out, I have ven 
tured to give the fragment, ‘7 
¢ 
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‘4 To each of the French letters, throughout the work, an Englith 
tranflation is annexed: in which I haye endeavoured to, adhere, as 
moch as poflible, to the fenfe of the original : I with the attempt may 
have proved fuccefsful, j 

‘ As to thofe repetitions, which fometimes occur, that many may 
efeem inaccuracies, and think they had been better retrenched : 

are fo varied, and their fignificancy thrown into fuch, and fo 
many different lights, that they could not be altered without muti- 
lating the work. In the courfe of which, the Reader will alfo ob-. 
ferve his Lordfhip often exprefsly declaring, that fuch repetitions are 
rpofely intended, to inculcate his inftructions more forcibly. So 
a reafon urged by the Author for ufing them, made me think 

it indifpenfably requifite not to deviate from the original. , 

‘The “letters written from the time that Mr, Stanhope was em- 
ployed as “one of his Majefty’s Minifters abroad, although not rela- 
tive to Education, yet as they continue ‘the feries of Lord Chefler- 
field’s Letters to his Son, and difcover his fentiments on various in- 
terefting fubjeéts, of public as well as private concern, it is prefumed 
they cannot fail of being acceptable to the Public. To thefe are 
added fome few detached pieces, which the Reader will find at the 
end of the fecond volume. The Originals of thofe, as well as of all 
the Letters, are in my poffeffion, in the late Earl of Cheiterfield’s 
hand-writing, and fealed with his own feal.” <5 3, 

The foregoing advertifement exhibits fo compleat a view of 
the nature, defign and tendency of thefe Letters, that we think” 
it altogether fuperfluous to add any thing to the account. and. 
we fhall, therefore, proceed, without further preface, to gratify, 
the impatience of our Readers, by a few extracts from _thofe, 
parts of the collection which, we imagine, will prove moft gee: 
nerally acceptable to the Public. 5. 6 anes 

We fhall pafs. over the greateft part of thofe letters which’ 
were written to. Mafter,Stanhope,- while he was under the age’ 
of fifteen; fome.of which, however, merit great commendation; 
for the happy mannegin which they. are adapted to the capacity’ 
of a, child, without:-containing ‘any ‘thing: childifh ;°\in which 
refpect they may be faid; in fome'meafure;’ to refemble the li-’ 
terary correfpondenée'of ‘Count Tefiin,-with the Prince Royal’ 
of Sweden : arid We céfinet pay them an higher compliment. _, 

‘Asa fpecimen, however, of the eafy’manner in which this, 
accomplifhed nobleman could accommodate his ftyle to the. ap- 
prehenfions of his young correfpondent, we hall tranfcribe his- 
Lordfhip’s precepts and cautions. on the fubjeét of Negligence. 
They are taken froma letter written tq his fon, then in his 


15th year, and on his travels abroad : it is dated at Bath, O&, 

9.1746. oa 

_* Apropos of negligence; I muft fay fomething to you upon that fub- 

jet, You know I have often told you, that my affection for you was 

fot a Weak womanifh one; and far from blinding me, it makes me but 

More quick-fighted, as to your faults; thofe it is not only my right, but 
8 3 my 
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my duty to tell you of; and it is your duty and your intereft to 
them. 19 the ftrid forutiny which Ihave made into you, I have, ( 
God) hitherto not difcovered any vice of the heart, or any peculiar weak, 
refs of the head: but I have difcovered lazinefs, inattention, and ine 
difference ; faults whigh: are only.pardonable in old. men, who, in the 
decline of ‘fife, when health and fpirits fail, have a kind of claim to 
fort of tranquillity. . But a young man fhould he ambitious to thine 
éxcel; alert, adlive, and indefatigable in the means of doing it; and 
like Crefar, Nil jy; pan reputans, SK quid fupereffet agendum, You feem 
to want that uivida vis animi which fpurs and exeites moft young 
to pleafe, to thine, to excel. Without the defire and the pains Des 
deffary to be confiderable, depend upan it, you never can. be fo; as with, 
out the defire and attention necefiary to pleafe, you. never ¢an p 
Nullum numen abeft, fi fit prugentia, is unqueftiqnably true with re- 
gard to every thing except poetry; and I am very fure that. any man, of 
common underftanding may, by proper culture, care, attention, and 
labour, make himfelf whatever he pleafes, except a good poet. Your 
deftiaation | is the great and bufy world; your immediate object is the 
affairs, the interefts, and the hiftory, the conftitutions, the cuftoms, and the 
manners of ‘the feveral parts.of Europe. In this,,any, man of common 
fénfe may, by common application, be fure to excel. Ancient and mo- 
dern hiftory are by attention eafily, attainable; geography and chronology 
the fame; none of them requiring, any uncommon ‘fhare of genius’ op 
soventin.'. Speaking and writing clearly, correGly, and with eafe and 
grace, are certainly to be acquired by reading the beft Authors with care; 
and by a: tention t ta the beit living models, Thefe are the qualifications 
moté particularly neceffary. for you in your department, which you may 
be poffeffed of if, you: pleafe, and which, I tell you ‘fairly, I fhall be very 
angry’ at you if you are hot; becaufe, as you have the means jn Hour 
hands, it ‘willbe your own Fault only. 

* If care and application are neceffary to the acquiring of thofe a 
lifications 9 without ‘whigh you can ‘never be cotifiderable ‘nor take 
figure in ‘the warld; they are not defs neceffary’ with régard to the leffer 
accom plifiments which are requifite’ to make“you'agréeable and pleafing 
in fogiety. -dp truth, whatever. is worth dothg*at ‘all; i worth doi 
well; and :nathing can be done well without attention; I therefore 
the neceflity of :attentton downto the loweft things, even to’ dancing 
and dref:, Cuftom has made dancing fometimes.n for a young 
man ; therefore mind it while you,, learn it, that you may learn todo it 
well, "ig not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous a. Drefs.is, of 
the fame nature; you muft drefs; therefore attend to it; not in orderte 
rival or excel a fop i in it, hut in order to avoid fingularity, and confe- 
quently ridicule. Take great ‘cate always to be dreffed like the reafon- 
able people of your own age, in the place white you are; whofe drels 
is never fp ‘ken of one way ar auother, as either too negligent or too 
much ftudied. 

© What is commonly called an abfent man, is commonly cither a very: 
weak, ora very affected man ; but be he which‘hé will, he is, 1° am fure, 
a very difagreeable man in company. He fails in all the common 








of civility ; ; he feems nat to —* thofe people to- “day, whom Hea 
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ge appeared to live in intimacy with. He takes no part in the general 
verfation; but on the contrary, breaks into it from time to time, 
with ome ftart of his own, as if he waked from adream. This (asI faid 
befure) is a fure indication, either of a mind fo weak that it is not able | 
tg bear above one object at a time; or fo affected, that it would be fup- 
to be wholly engroffed by, and directed to, fome very great 
and important objects. Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and (it may be) 
§ve or fix more, fince the creation of the world, may have had a right 
to ubfence, from that intenfe thought which the things they were invef- 
tigating required. But if a young man, and a man of the world, who 
has no fuch avocations to plead, will claim and exercife that right of 
abfence in company, his pretended rigut fhould, in my mind, be turned 
inte an involuntary abfence, by his perpetual exclufion out of com- 
pany. However frivolous a company may be, ftill, while you are among 
them, do not fhew them, by your inattention, that you think them 
fo; but rather take their tone, and conform in fome degree to their 
weaknefs, inftead of manifefting your contempt for them. There is no- 
thing that people bear more impatiently, or forgive lefe, than contempt 5 
and an injury is much fooner forgotten than an infult. If therefore you 
would rather pleafe than offend, rather be well than ill fpoken of, rather 
beloved than hated, remember to have that conftant attention about 
you, which flatters every man’s little vanity ; and the want of. which, by 
mortifying his pride, never fails to excite his refentment, or at leaft his 
ill-will, For intance; moft people (I might fay all people) have their 
weakneffes; they have their averfions, and their likings, to fuch or 
{uch things; fo that if you were to laugh at a man for his averfion to a 
cat, or cheefe, (which are common antipathies) or by inattention and 
negligence, to let them come in his way, where you could prevent it, 
he would, in the firft cafe, think himfelf infulted, and in the fecond, 
fighted; and would remember both. Whereas your care to procurefor 
him what he likes, and to remove from him what he hates, fhews him, 
that he is at leaft an object of your attention ; flatters his vanity, and 
makes him poffibly more your friend, than a more important fervice would 
havedone. With regard to women, attentions ftill below thefe are necef- 
fary, and, by the cuftom of the world, .in fome meafure due, according 
tothe laws of good breeding.’ 

The foregoing obférvations are equally ftriking, juft, and 
important ; for furely no’ weaknefs is more pernicious to youth 
than negligence and inattention! Such faults are not only a bar 
to all improvement, but they alfo render thofe young people 
who are fubje&t to them quite intolerable to perfons of fuperior 
years. In fhort, it would be doing no injuftice to thefe fail- 
ings, were we to fet them down in the catalogue of vices. 

About a year after the date of the foregoing letter, we find 
our noble monitor thus cautioning his young friend againft the 
feduétions of Pleafure : 

* Pleafure, fays Lord Chefterfield, is the rock which moft young 
porple {plit upon; they launch out with crowded fails in queft of it, 

ut without a compafs to dire&t their courfe, or reafon fufficient to 
fteer the veffel; for want of which, pain and fhame, inftead of 
S 4 Pleafure, 
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Pleafure, are the returns of their voyage. Do not think that I meay 
to fnarl at Pleafure, like a Stoic, or to preach againft it like a Par. 
fon; no, I mean to point it out, and recommend it to you, like an 
Epicurean: | with you a great deal; and my only view is to hinder 
you from miftaking it. : 

‘ The charaéter which moft young men firft aim at is, that of ¢ 
Man of Pleafure ; but they generally take it upon truft; and, inftead 
of confulting their own tafte and inclinations, they blindly adopt 
whatever thofe, with whom they chiefly converfe, are pleafed to call 
by the name of Pleafure; and a Man of Pleafure, in the vulgar ace 

‘ ceptation of that phrafe, means only, a beaftly drunkard, an aban- 

doned whore-mafter, and a profligate {wearer and curfer, As it 
may be of ufe to you, I am not unwilling, though at the fame 
time afhamed, to own, that the vices of my youth proceeded much 
more from my filly refolution of being, what I heard calleda Man 
of Pleafure, than from my own inclinations. I always naturally 
hated drinking; and yet I have often drunk, with difguft at the 
time, attended by great ficknefs the next day, only hecaufe I then 
confidered drinking as a neceflary qualification for a fine gentleman, 
and a Man of Pleafure. 

‘ The fame as to gaming. I did not want money, and confe. 
quently had no occafon to play for it; but I thought Play another 
neceflary ingredient in the compofition of a Man of Pleafure, and 
accordingly I plunged into it without defire, at firft; facrificed a 
thoufand real pleafures to it; and made myfelf folidly uneafy by it, 
for thirty the beft years of my life. 

‘ Iwas even abfurd enough, for a little while, to fwear, by way 
of adorning and completing the fhining charaéter which I affected ; 
bat this folly I foon laid afide, upon finding both the guilt and the. 
indecency of it. spon 

‘ Thos feduced by fafhion, and blindly adopting nominal plea- 
fures, I loft real ones ; and my fortune impaired,’ and my conftitution 
fhattered, are, I muft'confefs, the juft punifhment of my errors, 
' © Take warning then by them; chufe your pleafures for yourfelf, 
and do not let them be impofed upon you. Follow nature, and not 
fafhion : weigh the prefent enjoyment of your pleafures, againft the 

' neceffary confequences of them, and then let your own common fenfe 
determine your choice. | a : 

‘ Were [ to begin the world again, with the experience which I 
now have of it, I-would lead a life of real, not of imaginary plea- 
fure. I would enjoy the pleafures of the table, and of wine; but 
ftop fhort of the pains infeparably annexed to an excefs in either. I 
would not, at twenty years, be a preaching miflionary of abjtemiouf-. 
nefs and fobriety ; and I fhould let other people do as they would, 
without formally and fententioufly rebuking them, for it; but I 
would be moft firmly refolved, not to deftroy my’ own faculties and 
conftitution, in complaifance to thofe who have no regard to their 
own. I would play to give me pleafure, but not'to give me pain; 
that is, I would play for trifles, in mixed companies, to amufe my- 
felf, and conform to cuftom; but I would take care not to venture’ 
for fums, which, if I won, 1 fhould not be the better for; but, if I 
loft, fhould be under a difficulty to pay; and, when paid, — 
oblige 
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oblige me to retrench in feveral other articles. Not to mention the 
yarrels which deep play commonly occafions. : 

‘ [would pafs fome of my time in reading, and the reft in the 
company of people of fenfe and learning, and chiefly thofe above 
me: and | would frequent the mixed companies of men and women 
of fathion, which though often frivolous, yet they unbend and re- 
freth the mind, not ufelefsly, becaufe they certainly polifh and foften 
the manners. 2 : 

‘ Thefe would be my pleafures and amufements, if I were to live 
the laft thirty years over again; they are rational ones; and more- 
over I will tell you, they are really the fafhionable ones: . for the 
others are not,. in truth, the pleafures of what! call peaple of fafhion, 
but of thofe who only call themfelves fo. Does good company care 
to have a man reeling drunk among them? Or to fee another tear- 
ing his hair, -and-bla{pheming, for having loft, at play, more than 
he is able to. pay? Or a whore-mafter with half a nofe, and crippled 
by coarfe and infamous debauchery? No; thofe who. prattife, and 
much more thofe who brag of them, make no part of good company ; 
and are moft unwillingly, if ever, admitted into it. 

‘ A real man of fafhion and pleafure obferves decency; at leaft, 
neither borrows nor affects vices; and, if he unfortunately has any, 
he gratifies them with choice, delicacy, and fecrecy. . , 

‘I have not mentioned the pleafures of the mind, (which are the 
folid and permanent anes) becaufe they do not come under the head 
of what people commonly call pleafures ; which they feem to confine 
tothe fenfes. The pleafure of virtue, of charity, and of learning, 
is true and lafting pfeattire ; which I hope you will be well and long 
acquainted with. -Adien.’ 

his is not the frigid preaching of a cold unfeeling theori/? ; 
it is the voice of an experienced guide, warning the unwary’ 
traveller of the precipice that lies in his path; it is the lan= 
guage of a true friend, who feeks not to deprive us of what we 
are naturally defirous to obtain, but to prevent ouf being mifled 
in the purfuit of it, ard like Ixion,- deceived into the embraces 
of an empty cloud, inftead of the goddefs who is the obje& of 
our wifhes :—and like Ixion, too, not only cheated out of our 
expected happinefs, but /eversly puni/bed, alfo, for our infatua- 
tion. ; ee ee ae ee 
In a letter dated. in 1748, we have the following. ftriftures 
on what may be'called the abufe of laughter 2) 0h 8 toons 

‘ Having mentioned laughing, TF muft particularly «warn: you 
againft it: and I could heartily with, that you mayftembe feen to: 
file, but never heard to laugh, while you live. .Frequeat and lowd’ 
laughter is the charaéteriftic of folly and ill manners? itis thewnanw 
her in which the mob exprefs their: filly joy, at filly things andi 
they call it being merry. In my mind, there is nothing {fo illiberal,: 
and fo ill-bred, as audible laughter. True wit, or fenfe,' never yet: 
made any body laugh ; they are above it: they pleafe the mind, and: 
give a chearfulnefs. to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, 
or filly accidents, that always excite laughter; and that is what 

| people . 
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of fenfe and breeding fhould fhow themfelves above. A maj 

— to fit down, in the fuppofition that he has a chair behind hime 
and falling down upon his breech for want of one, fets a whole 
company a laughing, when all the wit in the world would not do it; 
a plain proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming a thing 
laughter is. Not to mention the difagreeable noife that it makes, 
and the fhocking diftortion of the face thatit occafions. Laughter 
is eafily reftrained, by a very little reflection ; but, as it is generally 
connected with the idea of gaiety, people do not enough attend to 
its abfurdity. Iam neither of a melancholy, nor a Cynical difpofi< 
tion ; and am as willing, and as apt to be pleafed as any body; but 
I am fure that, fince I have had the full ufe of my reafon, nobody 
has ever heard me Jaugh. Many people, at firft from awkwardnefs 
and #mauvaife honte, have got a very ys ees and filly trick of 
laughing, whenever they fpeak: and I know a man of very good 
parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot fay the commoneft thing without 
laughing; which makes thofe, who do not know him, take him at 
fir for a natural fool. This and many other very difagreeable ha. 
bits, are owing to mauvaife honte at their firft fetting out in the 
world.’ - , 

Leaving our Readers to their own reflexions on this invective 
againft laughter (which, certainly, did not {pring from any fullen, 
four, or faturnine difpofition in the celebrated Writer) we pro- 
ceed to his Lordfhip’s obfervations * on the weight of biforical 
teftimony. Thefe are introduced by a remark or two on the 
circumftances which are affigned as the principal caufes of the 
Proteftant reformation from the errors and abufes of Popery. 

After intimating that difappointment and refentment had a 
much larger fhare in this great event, than a religious zeal, or 
an abhorrence of the corruptions of the church’ of Rome, the 
noble Letter-writer thus proceeds : ) 

‘ Luther, an Auguftin’Monk, enraged that his Order, and confe- 
quently himfelf, had not the exclufive privilege of felling indul- 
Eeneess but that the Dominicans were let into a fhare of that profit- 
able but infamous trade, turns reformer, and exclaims againft the 
abufes, the corruption, and the idolatry, of the Church ‘of Rome; 
which were'certainly grofs enough for him to have feen -long before, 
but which he had at leaft acquiefced in, till what he called the 
Rights, that is the profit, of his Order came to be touched. It is 
true, the Church of Rome furnifhed him ample matter for complaint: 
and reformation, and he laid hold of it ably.’ This feems to me the 
true caufe of that great and neceffary work : but, whatever the caufé 
was, the effect was good: and the reformation fpread itfelf by its 
own truth and fitnefs; was confcientioufly received by great num- 
hers in Germatiy, and other countries ; and was foon afierwardy 
mixed up with the politics of Princes: and, as it always happens in 
religious -difputes, became the fpecious covering of injuftice and: 
ambition. 

ooo aaa 
* In Letter 117, dated 1748, ’ 
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¢ Under the pretence of crufhing Herefj i 
oufe of Auftria meant to bart pe pt . the’ Eme 
/ ire: as, on the other hand, many Proteftant Princes, under the 
pretence of extirpating idolatry, or, at leaft, of fecuring toleration 
meant only to enlarge their own dominions or privileges Thefe 
views refpectively, among the Chiefs on both fides, much more tha 
true religious motives, continued what were called the Reli ielin 
Wars, in Germany, almoft uninterruptedly, till the affairs of th 
two Religions were finally fettled by the treaty of Munfter : 
‘ Were moft hiftorical events traced up to their true caufes, I fear 
we fhould not find them much more noble, nor difinterefted th 
Luther’s difappointed avarice; and therefore I look with fome - 
tempt upon thofe refining and fagacious Hiftorians, who aferibe all, 
even the moft common events, to fome deep political caufe; whereas 
mankind is made up of inconfiftencies, and no man aéts invariabl 
up to his predominant charatter. The wifeft man fabadionae: 1 as 
weakly, and the weakeft fometimes wifely. Our jarrin iio ; 
our variable humours, nay our greater or leffer degree of Fedtth ‘a 
oe Arig 2 ana agg in our conduét, that, I ‘eet 
ofteneft miftaken, who afcribe our ations to th L 
feemingly obvious motives : and I am convin ed, th Se 
a good night’s fleep, and a fine mornin h f Ladin gp 
Hero, of the fame man, who, by an indip inn 4 reflelt hight mat 
re j ) geftion, a reftlefs night, and 
arainy morning, would have proved a coward. Our b er 
tures, therefore, as to the true {pri eeten Pichi, 04 
ae t prings of actions, are but v 
certain; and the actions themfelves are all th , ead to 
ag etfs gt all that we muft pretend to 
| foalpirandtt I a = no doubt ‘heed ook oe Mer shee daale 
cpa % Ubertys ig of ry country, was their fole or been ies 
| ) : are fay that, if the. : ee 
fhould find that many other vat cau at a aad = he 
“rhe himfelf; fuch.as pride, envy, perfonal pic ue on bf f 
ae Nay, I cag help carrying my Pyrrhonifin ftill ri 
ve ar Mapa, | _ beg ws perc ghey themfelves, at leaft 5 
Os GENE Care which they a ; 
Sy Arenas conkrae me. in this Lithecioal ineredaliey rach oe 
ever heart Fer recent fact related exactly in the fame wa b i 
tires “5 ¢ who were at the fame time eye-witnelles of it N 
ws cm wibpe at gar wl and others warp it a little ot 
va ) rivate views. : en, 
sg in a tranfaction, will not waite it Giiy's aed 0 out i 
ph Ei cinet But, notwithitanding all this ancertaint Hifto it 
for ranted ' Sor pings | 0 be known 3 as the beft hiftories nre'thbien 
wring." Soatet : the frequent fubje&s both of converfation and 
b Brofis. $2 ‘ _am convinced that Cefar’s ghoft never a d 
steht hi ould be much afhamed to be ignorant of chat fatt : 
logy is steht Hittorians of thofe times, Thus the Papanehee: 
though Seen received as matter for writing and converfation 
ul, tt Gols, ngh we Enon: hae ey er ceded 
‘ . it was Only as mere ‘mettal sien, Thi hi soot Protkanites 
hen, proves nothing apeinit the ited is hiftorical Pyrrhonifm, 
B againt .the ftudy and knowledge of Hiftory ; 
which, 
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which, of all other ftudies, isthe moft neceffary, for a man who js tq 
live in the world, It only points out to us, not to be too decifive 
and peremptory ; and to be cautious how we draw inferences, for our 
own practice, from remote facts, partially or ignorantly related ; of 
which we can, at beft, but imperfectly guefs, and certainly not know 
the real motives. ‘The teftimonies of Ancient Hiftory mutt necefta. 
rily be weaker than thofe of Modern, as all teftimony grows weaker 
and weaker, as it is more and more remote from us. I would there. 
fore advife you to ftudy Ancient Hiftory, in general, gs other people 
do; that is, not to be ignorant of any of thofe fas which are 
univerfally received, upon the faith of the beft Hiftorians; and, 
whether true or falfe, you have them as other people have them, 
But Modern Hiftory, I mean particularly that of the three laf cen. 
turies, is what I would have you apply to with the greateft ‘attention 
and exactnefs. There the probability of coming at the truth is much 
greater, as the teftimonies are much more recent 5 befides, anecdotes, 
memoirs, and original letters, often come to the aid of Modern 
Hiftory.’ 

So exactly do Lord Chefterfield’s ideas correfpond with our 
opinion of the ufe and authority of hiftory, in the general, that 
we cannot withhold our free and unreferved fubf{cription ta 
every thing that he has advanced on the fubject. 

We fhould now proceed to other extracts,; byt the difficulty 
of feleétion, where the choice is fo abundant, leaves us no eafy 
tafk to execute. We could fill a whole volume of Reviews 
with the curious and inftru@tive materials which now open upon 
us,,.as we turn over thefe valuable pages: the fubjedts rifing in 
importance as we proceed in the ferics. Our cuftomary limits, 
however, will- oblige us, for the prefent, to clofe the book; 
but we fliall, with great pleafure, refuing, the review of it, in 
our next publication. | » 


~~, - - . 


Art. V.: A Father's Legacy to bis Daughters, By the’ late Dr. 
Gregory, of Edinburgh. i12mo; : 2sv4ewed, Cadell ' 177%. me 
T frequently happens that thofe. compofitions meet, with. 
‘great fhare of the public favour, which were not, originally 

intended for the public eye. , Thofe, gifts are, net: the-clealt: 

agreeable which come. unexpected, ‘and .to which we have no 
title, Befide the pleafure which we-feel in being, admitted to 

a patticipation of. thafe fentiments »which were tort 

friepddhip, or the warmth of private uffections,’ we naturally 

expect, in works:of this kind, ‘4 more candid difeufiion of opi-. 
nions, than in‘ compofitions which « fpring ‘from, motives. of; 
intereft or applaufe; and we are fure of, an unbiafled judgment, 
where every thought aims only at the real adyantage.of thofe to 

whom the Writer addreffes himfelf., 3) c 
“The amiable author of this fmall yolume, who, while Jiving, 

was no lefs refpected for his talents, ‘than. beloved for ar. 
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ties of his heart, intended thefe advices, as he himfelf informs 
ys, as the laf? proof of his affection to his daughters. In all his 
gitings*, his principal view was the good of his fellow- 
éreatures, and to the wifh of a fon to contribute to that general 
defign, and to do honour to the memory of a father, the Pub 
fic is indebted for a very acceptable prefent. : 

The Author has claffed his obfervations under four general 
heads, Religion—Conduct and Behaviour — Amufements— 
friendfhip, Love, amd Marriage; and on each of thefe fub- 
ects, fo far as the female fex are interefted in them, in the 
eatly part of life, he has made many pertinent and judicious 
marks, arifing naturally from his fubjeéts and fituation; and 
he has communicated them in an eafy and unaffected ftyle. 

In the firft fection, after obferving the utility of religious 

ptinciples to a woman, either in a life of fuffering and depref- 
fon, which is too often the lot of the ill-treated fex, or in the 
oppofite extreme of uncontrouled diflipation, he recommends 
the perufal of fuch books of religion only, as are addrefled to 
the heart, and wifely cautions againft entangling the female 
mind in the mazes of fyftem, or controverted opinions, He 
makes a judicious obfervation, to which we believe few of his 
male Readers will refufe their afient, * That even thofe men 
who are themfelves unbelievers diflike infidelity in a woman.’ 
Pity it is, this truth were not more generally known and 
admitted. 
“On the fecond head, viz. of Conduét and Behaviour, he is 
warm in the recommendation of that amiable referve, that 
tiring delicacy, which, without directly avoiding, feeks not 
the public eye. He cautions againft indulging a talent for 
wit; and with regard to humour, though the lefs offenfive 
talent, he fenfibly remarks that in a woman it may make her 
company be courted, but it is often a great enemy to delicacy, 
and ftill a greater to dignity of character. He cenfures an 
afe@tation of learning, and even too great a difplay of good 
enfe, as erring againit the firft rule of pleafing in converfation, 
which is, to make every one pleafed with himfelf. , 

On the head of Amufements, the Author recommends fuch 
of the more active kind ‘as ‘Re conducive to health, and not at 
the fame time inconfiftent with female delicacy. His fenti- 
ments with regard to domeftic employments, dreis, and public 
amufements, are extremely judicious ; and while they are far from 
favouring the fafhionable diflipation of the age, they are equally 
moved from a rigid and unfocial feverity. 


— 





ny See particularly our accounts of his Comparative View of the 
tate of Man, &c. Rev. vol. xxxv. p. 221. and of his Obfervations 
00 the Office and Duties of a Phyfician. Rev. vol. xli, Pp. 401. ' 
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In the laft, and not leaft important fection, the Author hag 
examined the different duties and decorums, of Love, of Friend. 
fhip, and of Marriage. In friendfhip between females, he 
advifes an unlimited confidence, except in the article of Love, 
This may, perhaps, be condemned by fome of his readers, 
as infinuating a pretty fevere reflection upon the fex: The 
Author’s reafons, however, are certainly ftrong ; the motives 
of delicacy, and the danger of a fecret efcaping, from the ims 
prudence or inattention of a confident. He advances a propo. 
fition ftill more difputable: ‘ If a gentleman’s attachment, 
fays he, is agreeable to you, I leave you to do as nature, 
good-fenfe, and delicacy fhall direct you. If you love him, 
let me advife you never to difcover to him the full extent of 
your love, no, not although you marry him. That fufficiently 
fhews your preference, which is all he is entitled to know," 
Our Author’s reafon is, that violent love cannot fubfift for 
any time together on both fides, and that a referve on one 
fide is the only fecurity againft fatiety. But may it not with 
jaftice be argued againft this propofition, that however luxuriant 
the plant, it cannot long fubfift in an ungrateful foil: that 
a man whofe foul is devoted to one object is not worthily repaid 
by bare compliances, or by the fcanty returns of gratitude; 
and that thofe who adopt this fcheme of referve in marriage, 
overlook the moft refined enjoyment of which human nature is 
capable, the felicity which refults from the confcioufnefs of a 
mutual affection ? 

From the above general view of the fubjeéts treated in this 
fmall, but elegant compofition, it will occur to our readers, 
that the Author’s opinions on thofe topics, which are of the 
higheft importance in life, are manly and fenfible, that h 
intermixes no trite nor vulgar obfervations, and that fometibl 


there is even a novelty of fentiment in matters of the moft | 


common difcuffion. We recommend the attentive, the repeated 
perufal of this treatife to our young country-women; and 
though written profefledly for the inftruétion of a daughter, it 
will be found to contain many hints extremely proper for the 
confideration of a parent. A J rien. 





Art. VI, The Right of the Britifh Legiflature to tax the American Cole 
nies vindicated ; and the Means of afferting that Right propofed. 8v0 
1s. Becket. 1774. 


HIS Writer profeffes to prove that the North Americans’ 


‘ have never loft the happy ftate of free fubje€ts ; and that 
the acts of the mother country, regarding them, and of which 
they now complain, are very confiftent with the fundamen 
principles of our conftitution, erring only on the fide of por 
gene 
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ard them :’—points which certainly requite fome abi- 
fenet demonttrate, to che entire conviction of our brethren on 
ru other fide of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The arguments on both fides of this important queftion on 
the right of taxation, muft by this time be nearly exhausted, . 
and will receive only a particular complexion from the bands 
through which they pafs. ee 

This Writer is by no means deficient in the management of 
his pen; and yet if the North Americans are ever brought to 
confefs that they have maintained a fallacious plea, we imagine 
it muft be by other proofs of the power of the Britifh parliament 
over them, than thofe that are here produced. ‘The firft argue 
ment offered to juftify this extenfion, is neverthelefs far from 
being the weakeft that hath appeared in the courfe of this con- 
troverfy, and efpecially of thofe contained in this performance: 

« A fundamental principle that has ever been regarded as fuch by 


all writers of government is, that in every civilized ftate, there muft 
be, fome where, a fupreme all-controling power. In the Britifh 


 ftate this fupreme power is by the conftitution fixed in the united 


wills of the king, lords, and reprefentatives of the people in parlia- 
ment afémbled. Are the colonifts fubje& to this fupreme power? 
They themfelves acknowledge that they are in every thing, except- 
ing taxation. But the principles of our conftitution, when fully un- 
derftood, will, I believe, evidently prove, that the Britith parlia- 
ment, compofed of the three eftates above mentioned, is fupreme, 
not in one branch of legiflation alone, but in all branches, in taxa- 
tion as in every thing elfe, without any refpeét to the approbation* 
or difapprobation of the individuals of the fociety over whom it pre- 
fides, when their general welfare is vifibly the object of its decrees.’ 

This leads to an examination of the pofition, that in a free 
nation, fuch as ours, taxes cannot be impofed without the con- 
fent of the individuals of the fociety by whom they are to be 
paid, or of their actual reprefentatives. Mr. Locke is cenfured 
for having afferted, ** that the fupreme power cannot take from 
anyone, any part of his property but by his own confent, 
otherwife he has no property at all.” On this occafion the 
Writer fays, * if it be in the very effence of a free man to dif- 
pole of his property as he pleafes, there is not in that cafe a 
fingle free fubje&t in Great Britain. Where is the noble or 
Commoner that dare fay, he can refufe paying a tax, when the 
legiflature has ordained it? Here however he overfhoots the 
mark ; for no man in his private capacity, can refufe obedience 
to laws made by his reprefentatives : and if the Americans claim 
no fuch right, he fhould not infinuate abfurdities againft them, 
of which they are not guilty. 

After advancing this charge of incongruity againft Mr. Locke, 

¢ fame accufation is extended to Mr. Pownal. 


‘ From 
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« From not examining, fays he, the firft principle of a focial union 
in a civilized government, it has been common to regard taxation 
in the Britifh fate as un don gratuit, or as a free gift -given at the 
pleafure of the individual. . “thus governor Pownal tells.us, ‘ fap. 
plies granted in parliament are of good will, not of duty; the free 
and voluntary act of the giver, not obligations and fervices, which 
the giver cannot of right refufe.” And again, ‘* they, that are the 
members of parliament, do not give and grant from the pfoperty of 
others to eafe themfelves.” Both of thefe are falfe propofitions, un. 
worthy of the difcernment and abilities, which that gentleman ‘has 
fhewn in other parts of the treatife referred to. Whoever will but 
advert to the firit principles, and to the forms of the Britith conftitu- 
tion for ages paft, mutt, I think, allow, that fupplies, granted in 
parliament, are both of free-will and of duty;. and certainly in re. 
gard to the laft propofition, the burden of fupplies is always extended 
to a greater number of individuals than ever gave their confent to the 
raifing of them, either perfonally or by their reprefentatives.’ 

We do not clearly fee what is gained by this refined diftinc- 
tion between duty and free will, It is both the duty and will of 
all free focieties to fupport themfelves in their political capa- 
city; the mode and proportion of this fupport is, we will fup- 
pofe, voluntary: hence that fupport will be contributed under 
a twofold confideration, of what is needful, and what they can 
afford; and of thefe circumftances, the reprefentatives of the 
people are the acknowledged judges. The fable of the belly 
and the members is wrong applied by our Author in this cafe ; 
for, though an individual may perhaps be willing to die, wa 
cannot fuppofe a nation to adopt the refolution of felf deftrace 
tion: add to this, that no undue exemptions can be maintained 
in popular aflemblies, where the majority always binds the mi- 
nority. As to every individual not being reprefented in the. 
Britifh houfe of commons, it is certainly a defe&, confidering 
the prefent circumftances of the people, but we muft make the 


beft of our government as we find it. ‘The truthis, our confti- 


tution ftill retains the frame which it received on the old feudal 
principles; when it knew nothing of perfons who, were not 
either freeholders, or freemen of trading corporations. Trade 
has indeed made every individual a free man, but has not velted 
every man with an active fhare in the political government of 
the country; though he participates in all the advantages an 
individual can enjoy from that government: he is  fecured, 
againft oppreffion, by the equal protection which the laws af- 
ford him; and he knows that thofe who enjoy the powers of 
légiflation, cannot tax him, without including themfelves. But 


the Americans who live in another, and a remote country, which. 


is wholly unreprefented in the Britith parliament, plead, that if 


our powers of taxation extended over the ocean, they have 20 


fuch fecurity againft the abufe of them, © 
ut 
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Our Author indeed fays, ‘ Ido not mean, ‘however, that the fu- 
preme power in any ftate has no limitations; for if it ordains things 
contrary to the laws of God, or manifeftly deftructive ofthe fociety 
over which it prefides, it ordains what it has no authority to ordain, 
confequently its ftatutes are void, and individuals may d. fobeys, not 
that they have any inherent right.over the enacting power; but be- 
caufe, in fact, nothing has been enacted, when an iniquitous ftatute 
has been promulgated,’ | , 

We mutt confefs we cannot fee the line here drawn ; éfpeci- 
ally-as there is no fear of an exprefs ftatute for the :worfhip of 
the devil, or for the deftruéction of the firft-born of the land to 
reduce the price of provifions. But laws of a bad tendency may 
neverthelefs be enacted by ‘ the fupreme a/l-controlling power ;’ 
and our Author fhould have informed us who are to declare them 
Syoid,’ and how we may fecurely ‘ difobey’ them, without in- 
curring the penalties anexed to the crime of rebellion. i 

After having reprobated the political fentiments of Mr, Locke, 
and Mr. Pownal, there was little reafon to expect our Author 
fhould pay greater deference to the opinion of Dr. Franklin, 
who is thus animadverted on: , TES] 

‘The conftituents who fend the treprefentatives to the houfe of 
commons, may not perhaps exceed 200,000 er 300,0co in number; 
yet eight millions of fubjeéts in Great Britain are taxed by the repre- 
fentatives of thefe conftituents without their own confent, Thus we 
find that what B. Franklin ftates as a falfe propofition, if order to 
apologize for the difobedience of the colonifts, is precifely the true 
fundamental principle of the Britifh conftitution, ‘* That fellow-fab- 
jeéts in one part of the dominions are fovereigns over fellow-fubjeéts 
in another part,” even within the ifland of Great Britain, confe- 
quently throughout the wholeempire. ‘The truth of this propofition 
being clearly eftablifhed, overturns at once the whole bafelefs fabric 
of eprefentation and taxation, reared by falfe oratory, but left un- 
fupported by the leaft prop ofa fingle argument.’ 

However authoritatively this is decided, it is prefurtied we have 
already fhewn the fecurity our unreprefented countrymen live 
under; which is that of fharing in the benefit of the laws of the 
land, and bearing only the common burden of taxes, propor 
tioned to their property, trade, and expences. Unlefs the legif= 
lature impofed peculiar loads on the unreprefented part of the 
Ration to the exemption of their conftituents, we cannot per- 
ceive how the above argument is fupported. The Americans, 
(who are an immenfe body, living under peculiar circumftances, 
ina remote land, where they have raifed diftin& communities, 
who are not reprefented in our parliament, but have reprefens 
lative aflemblies of their own, and who bear their own internal 
burdens) defire only. to live in the ftate of fubjection in which 
they have hitherto continued, without the impofition of new 
claims over them:. if thefe new clatms produce difagreeable 
fonfequences, they are juftly chargeable on the innovators. 

Rey, Apr. 1774. + By 
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By the ftate which the Author has given of the trade between 
Great Britain-and ber colonies, he appears to bé a much more 
competent judge of that fubjeét, than of their political-cons 
nexion. Indeed, to adopt his diftinction berween a politica} 
and mercantile balance of trade, and agreeing with him that 
the flourifhing ftate of America fhews that the former is in heg 
favour, while the latter refts in Great Britain; it would have 
been much better if the mother country had remained content 
with the gain flowing from her powers in reftricting the Ame- 
rican trade, than to have created murmurs and difcontent, by 
covetoufly endeavouring to draw oth balances over here, 


The following plan of colony taxation is propofed: 

‘ Though the colonifts, I fay, ought in duty to bear a proportion- 
able fhare of all national burdens impofed by the fupreme legiflature, 
yet [ would not be underftood to mean, that they ought to bear an 
equal fhare with the fubjeéts in England, as that would be in fa 
difproportionate. ‘The great opulence towards the center of go. 
vernment, enables the fubjeéts who inhabit there to bear fuch taxes, 
as would be ruinous to the fubjeéts in the remoter provinces; but the 
{maller contributions of thefe lat are brought near to a par with 
thofe of the others by the abfentee proprietors, who refort to the 
feat of empire, and by the balance of trade, which the center of the 
ftate generally receives from the extremities. The taxation of the 
colonies therefore, in regard to the national defence, may be re- 
duced to the four following articles: 1. That the exports and im- 
ports in the colonies thould be brought as nearly as circumftances 
will admit to the fame rates as thofe in Great Britain.. 2 That no 
tax fhould ever be impofed upon the American colonies by parlia- 
ment, without one of the fame kind being impofed upon Great Bri- 
tain, in a proportionable degree. 3. That the land tax fhould be 
ever at the fame rate both in the mother country, and in America, 
4. That taxes on luxury, or fumptuary taxes, ought ever to be the 
fame in both countries, under which clafs ftamp duties may very pro- 
perly be ranged, independent of their great utility in regulating ma- 
ny domettic concerns,’ 

The methods of enforcing fuch regulations are thus intimated: 

* As the people in the colonies are in general rather mifled than 
ijl-intentioned, I believe [ have with thefe already ufed the mok 
effeftual means of afferting the right of parliament to taxation, in 
proving it to be altogether juft and conftitutional. But as there are 
others who will not be convinced, but by arguments of a different 
nature, I leave it to fuch to refle& upon the confequences to them, 
fhould the two houfes of parliament, in imitation of the parliament 
of Queen Elizabeth, humbly reprefent to his Majefty that the char- 
ters of the American colonies are detrimental to the nation, and pe- 
tition his Majeity, to recal them and grant others, as the late King 
Wiiliam did to the colony of Maffachufet’s Bay, direétly againf the 
requeit of that colony; or how they would be affected fhould an a@ 
of parliament be made in this prefeat feffion, enacting That all 
the drawbacks and bounties upon commodities exported to, or imported 
Jrom the colonies, feall ceafe; that every colomift feall be declared “ 
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capable of holding any place of profit or truft in Great Britain or Ireland; 
that no colonift foall be allowed the privilege of fifoing upon the banks of 
Newfoundland, or any other coaft of North America, or territory belong- 
ne to Great Britain ; that the a@ in favour of the naturalization of foreign 
proteftants fettling in North America foall be repealed, and every perfon 
om Great Britain and Ireland fettling in the colonies, be declared an 
alien, and incapable of being again naturalizcd without an exprefs a@ of 
the Britifo legiflature. 1 would propofe an act of parliament, con- 
taining the above mentioned claufes, but extending to thofe colonies 
slone who have refufed obedience to the aét, or aéts of. parliament, 
impofing a tax upon the colonies. And fuch an att ought to remain 


‘in force as a monitory, till the legiflature of each colony fhall, in 


the moft exprefs manner, acknowledge, THar THe Kine’s Ma- 
yesTY, BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE Lorps 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, AND Commons OF Great Britain 
ASSEMBLED IN PARLIAMENT, HAD, HATH, AND OF RIGHT OUGHT 
TO HAVE FULL POWER AND AUTHORITY TO MAKE LAWS AND STa= 
TUTES OF SUFFICIENT FORCE AND VALIDITY TO BIND THE COLO- 
NIES AND PEOPLE OF AMERICA, SUBJECTS OF THE CROWN OF 
Geeat BRITAIN, IN ALL CASES WHATSOEVER. This:noble decla- 
tation, did the colonifts but fee their own interefts, ought to be re- 
ed by them as a New Bivt oF Ricuts in their favour, againft 
the pretenfions of prerogative. If, afterwards, his Majefty fhould, 
by and with the advice of his parliament, admit the agent of every 
colony into the houfe of commons, with a right of deliberating and 
voting, that is, with every right of a Britifh reprefentative, no 
harm, I think could accrue to the commonwealth from fuch an in- 
creafe of members in that aflembly; but the legiflative body itfelf 
would not have from thence the fmalleft degree of conftitutional au- 
thority more than it has at prefent. Should the faétious colonifts 
till remain perverfely obftinate and difobedient, then, indeed, the 
mother country muft have recourfe to the ULTIMA RATIO, Or LAST 
REASON, in maintenance of her juft and natural rights; and, what 
would be the conféquence of the conteft, may be judged of from the 
following remarks of two perfons not ill acquainted with America. 
Dr. Franklin tells us in his pamphlet upon the colonies, ‘** That 
while our ftrength at fea continues, the banks of the Ohio (in point 
of eafy and expeditious conveyance of troops) are nearer to London 
thaa the remote parts of France and Spain to their refpective capi- 
tls, and much nearer than Connaught and Uliter were in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth.” And governor Pownal in his Adminiftration 
of the Colonies obferves, ‘‘ That during general Wolfe’s expedition 
againt Quebec, if the French had had fenfe enough to have fent 
two fhips of the line, with a frigate or two, and one or two bemb- 
ketches, they might have burnt Halifax, Bofton, New York, or 
Philadelphia without interuption”” Thefe are victories, however, 
that a lover of Great Britain and of the colonies’ would hold in ab- 
horrence; and, 1 hope in the prefent difpute, the only victory will 
the vitory of truth.’ | 
. Whatis it that this a/tima ratio cannot eftablifh for truth? 


N. 
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Ant. VI 4 Candid State of Affairs relative to Eaft India Shithing 
for the Year 1773. Addreffed to the Proprietors, By Sir Reet 


. Hotham. 4to. 2s, Walter. 1774. 


~ K% 7 E have lately had feveral difadvantageous accounts of 
: the mifmanagement of the Eaft India Company's 
affairs ; but accufations of a grofs nature receive not fo much 
weight from a concealed pen, unlefs fupported by very clear 
evidence, as when the accufer ftands forth, openly and honeftly, 
to avow his charges, and ftamps them with the credit of a 


refpelable name. 

Sir Richard Hotham once before, in ftrong terms, arraigned 
the Company’s want of ceconomy in employing a fuperabun. 
dancy of fhips in their fervice*. He explained the private 
motives, and traced the confequences, of this mifcondu@. He 
has now refumed the fubjeét ; and relying on the credit of fo 
well informed a writer, and trufting, as we muft do, to repre. 
fentations which wear fo great an appearance of truth, we 
cannot but think this gentleman intitled to the acknowledg- 
ments of the whole body of independent proprietors, 

The pamphlet opens with the following pertinent remarks 
on the prefent fyftem of management in the Company. 

‘ If the independent proprietors of Eaft India ftock could be pre- 
wailed on to examine into the real ftate of their fhipping, there is no 
doubt but they would difcover, that very great abufes have been 
long practifed ; and, were they once well underftood, might the more 
éafily be correfted, They would foon find a great part of the Com- 
pany! prefent diltrefs originated with, and has been artfully upheld 
by, fome of the leading members of their own body, who were im- 
médiately intrufted to conduct their affairs ; taking to their affiftance 
fuch of their friends, as they found, could moft effectually execute 
their fecret defigns. ‘They perhaps would difcover innumerable in- 
ftances, that one corruption and abufe introdaced another ; till they 
are fo interwoven with each other, and fo ftrongly fupported by the 
private intereft of fuch a number of opulent men, deeply intrenched, 
and locked as it were arm in arm, that it feems to border on folly to 
offer the cleareft truths, or foundeft arguments, at a‘ general court, in 
defence of the real intereit of this very beneficial Company. A glaring 
inftance of this appears in the oppofition lately made, by a large 
body of vefy rich thip-builders, rope'makers, hufbands, and’com- 
miandérs, with their numerous’ connetions. ‘ All of whom are’(as 
they fay) injured by the neceffary reduction of fhipping. And? 
deed, if, we, confider, that they have enjoyed the fweets of building 
and repairing, fitting and refitting old rotten fhips, becoming fo 
chitfly by being unemployed, at an sacredible expence to the Com- 
pany and fhip-owners, for the laft twenty years, is it to be wonde 
at, that they‘ fhould ‘fo “unwillingly part with fach valeable- gain, 
having ar ea above double the number of fhips in this fer- 





* See Review, vol. xviii. p. 327. 
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yice than could be properly employed? and if as many more could 
been introduced, it would have been ftill. more advantageous to 
them. For the more fhips, the greater number of commanders and 
oficers, the more {plit votes they could create, the more real ones 
they could make, and of courfe the more of their friends they could 
force into the direction. Thefe were the finews of their’ great tran!- 
ation, by which very large fortunes have been made. But this once- 
fourifhing Company has not been enriched by thefe means. On the 
contrary, her diftreffes have come rapidly on from every quarter, 
even from her fuppofed def friends ‘nearett home. She has lately 
narrowly efcaped immediate ruin; therefore every decent and rea- 
fonable information ought to be well received, that can contribute 
toher recovery. There is no doubt, but that this junto will ever 
prevail in Leadenhall-ftreet. Their intereft makes them watchful, 
and give clofe attendance, when any thing relative to fhipping is agi- 
tated. The difinterefted proptietors give themfelves, | am afraid, 
no trouble to be undeceived. They are too apt to believe the artful, 
well-told tale of the day: and if it gains credit only for half an 
hour, while a well-inftruéted majority fanétifies it by a vote, 
they gain their ends. But would the proprietors attend, ‘and impar- 
tially decide; thofe that have abilities would be encouraged to fpeak 
out, But to what purpofe would it be for a fmall number to exert 
themfelves, when fo great a majority of interefted people are ready 
to put a negative on the beft-concerted propofition ? ‘T’o engage the 
attendance of independent proprietors, the Author of this tréatife 
fabmits many truths, carefully collected, and prefents them to the 
Public; prefuming that every land-holder in England, thar pays to 
the land-tax at the rate of one thoufand otitis a year, is’ much 
more concerned in the profperity of this Company, than 4 proprietor 
who poffeffes. one thoufand pounds capital ftock. The one‘can only 
lofe his ftock ; but the other, were the revenues, now paid by the 
Company, to be annihilated, muft make good thofe deficiencies, if 
no other expedient could be found out. The clear revenues, arifing 
from the Company’s trade, are faid to bring in annually to the pub- 
lic treafury nine hundred thoufand pounds, This is equal to nine 
fifteenth parts of the land-tax, at three fhillings, and would’require, 
if on land, near one fhilling and ten-pence in the pound; fo that 
every eleventh year the land-holder’s whole capital would be anni- 
hilated, In this point of view, it behoves the landed interelt, and 
others of any kind of property, to attend in time to this very im- 
portant truth: for if the proprietors themfelves wil not, or cannot 
temove the enormous oppofition to the Company’s future profperity, 
it ought then to engage the ferious attention of parliament ; not 
only for the fake of the Public, but likewife for the fecurity of the 
injured ftock-holders both at ome and abroad,’ 
Referring the operofe calculations and ftate of faéts em- 


ployed to fhew the annual lofs fuftained by the Company in 
the article of thipping, (which is eftimated at 142,000/. nearly 
4% per Cent. on the whole of their ftock) to thofe who are 
more immediately interefted in the examination; we fhall, in 
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confideration of the importance of the fubject, add part of what 
the Writer fays on the article of private trade, lash 

‘ Did not the captain’s private trade interfere with the Company’s 
and fhip-owners’ juft rights, the following moft moderate obferva- 
tion would be.improper: but, as the cafe now is, let us fuppofe, 
that a thip of /even hundred and fifty-eight tons, builders meafure, ig 
capable of taking out (allow for the fake of even numbers) one 
thoufand tons, which has formerly carried out only three or four 
hundred for the Company; and failed at the fame draft of water, 
that the now does, with athoufand tons, It feems fair reafoning 
to conclude, that this fhip had Icaded one thoufand tons before her 
failing, at the fame draft of water. It then follows, that if the Com- 
pany had-only three or four hundred tons on board, fome other pers 
fon had the benefit of the reft. But, to be very candid on this oc- 
cafion. I will allow, that the fhip had five hundred for the Com- 
pany, and five hundred tons of private trade. Under this fuppo- 
fition, I beg leave to take a view of the Company’s affairs at the 
port the fhip is configned to in India, where their fervants have 
hitherto been allowed to trade. Thefe gentlemen perhaps could not 
immediately purchafe the Company’s goods; and as the commanders 
and officers have an equal, if not a fuperior quantity, poffibly of 
better chofen, and more marketable wares, exclufive of guns, fire- 
arms, and other prohibited merchandize, as weil as cloth, cordage, 
Jead,.iron, &c. who can hefitate to believe, but that the private trade 
will find the firft, and confequently the beft market? And will‘any 
man of common fenfe fay, that thefe five hundred tons of private 
trade firft fold (fo far as they correfpond with the Company’s invelt- 
ment) will not damp the fale of their goods; efpecially as fuch 
large inveftments, as are reported fome commanders have taken oot, 
amounting perhaps to twenty thoufand pounds and upwards? Allow 
a part of this fum to have been laid out in woollen cloths ? \s it to be 
wondered at then, that your cloths remain unfold at Bengal, are de- 
pofited in the warehoufes, and become moth-eaten, Surely this is 3 
natural confequence. How then is this to be prevented but by abo- 
lithing all private trade? Wouid it not be thought extremely abfurd, 
for any man labouring under a violent diitemper in his blood to 
fuffer ic long to remain, without applying for a remedy : would it 
not daily fpread through every vein, and contaminate his whole 
mafs, till at laft the fatal confequence is the lofs of life ? Has not 
the original introduction of private trade occafioned a violent dif 
order in the conflitution of the Company? Has it not been rapidly 
circulating through every part of it for many years, daily impairing 
its ftrength and vigour, till it is become weak and Janguid? Will it 
not then, if not prevented by a total prohibition, prove fatal to the 
ftock-holders ? To carry this plan into execution, give your captains 
four thoufand pounds for each voyage, be it Jong or fort. This 
would put an end to the Company’s long and unprofitable voyages, 
efpecially that moft fhameful oné to Bombay and ‘China, which #6 
generally given by the Chairman to fome favourite, as.a recompen¢é 


for extraordinary fervices. If all the voyages were made of 1 
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yalue to the commanders, a ftop would be put to all improper foli- 
citations ; and the dire¢tors left at liberty to purfue the Company’s 
intereft only. Thus, no voyage, without fome unforefeen accident, 
need be longer than fixteen months, and it would effectually prevent 
all wilful lofs of paffage and feafons, It would greatly promote the 
fpcedy difpatch of your fhips abroad, and confequently fave an incre- 
dible demurrage. \t would likewife difcourage your commanders from 
putting into Ireland or elfewhere, outward or homeward bound, 
unlefs through real diftrefs, or other neceflary occafions. Give your 
chief or firit mate twenty, the fecond fifteen, the third twelve, the 
fourth ten fhillings ter day, to the end of fixteen months enly; but 
if this, and what has been propofed for the commanders fhould not 
be thought fufficient, allow more. An inconceivable advantage 
will certainly arife to the Company, if you preferve your trade and 
chartered rights to yourfelves ; and thofe you employ will become 
rich, honeft, and refpectable. 1 have never heard more than two ob- 
iections to this plan : the firit is, make them what allowance you will, 
they will itill purfue the fame illegal practice. Bad men, indeed, in 
all flations of life, will perfevere in wrong actions. Bot, furely, if 
you pay them generoufiy, and the parties acknowledge themfelves 
fatised, a law may be made to inflift an exemplary punifhment on 
thofe who tranfgrefs. : ; 

‘The other is, that the captains and officers having their all, or 
their greateft property on board, will ftand by the fhip,:on all dan- 

rous occafions. much longer than if they had no property to be 
{wallowed up in the ocean, ur taken by an enemy. A failor.is faid 
to fet little or no value upon his life; | do allow, that failors are 
brave and intrepid. ‘the fober and fenfible part of them have the 
fame feelings as other men, when their lives are at flake... As the 
Jaw now ftands, they lofe all their wages, if the fhip does not arrive 
fafe. Butif their wages are increafed, to what their former advan- 
tages brought them‘in, they will not be injured. I could now with 
to recommend to the proprietors, to form fuch a law as may totally 
prevent that very deftructive cuflom of felling or buying commands, 
or births in the thips employed in their fervice, It is fraught with 
every mifchief, and operates daily againit every principle of juftice 
and common honelty..’ 

Here we fha!l difmifs a fubje& with which it will not be fup- 
pofed that we are very intimately acquainted, (¢fpecially fince the 
difqualification of {mall proprietcrs) only hinting to Sir Richard 
Hotham, that if he can. but. contrive to qualify our fociety to 
enter on the direction, and to review the affairs of this opulent 
Company, inftead of confining our talents to the fupport of a 
monthly pamphlet,—we hereby engage, on fo defirable a tranf- 
lation, to render his farther remonftrances on this or any other 
fpecies of mal-adminiftration, totally unneceflary : and we think 
he cannot haye a fairer offer, N 
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Ant. VIII. Philofophical Tranfadtions. Vor. uxit, concluded: See 
: Review for January, p. 28, .  suley 


ARTICLES relating to CHEMISTRY, 

Article 1 Objfervations on different Kinds of dir. By Jofe 
r ‘ Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. y Jofeph 

HIS long and valuable Article, which contains ma 
original and important obfervations, both on the atmos 

{pherical, and on various kinds of factitious, air, has been ve 
juftly diftinguithed by the Society to which it is addreffed, ‘by 
their adjudication of Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal to the inge. 
nious Author of it, In his refearches into this interefting pare 
of natural philofophy, Dr. Prieftley has indeed been peculiarly 
fortunate: though it is fcarce juft to vfe that expreffion in 
the prefent inftance; as few of his difcoveries have been the 
product of chance, but evidently the refult of a happy turn for 
philofophical fpeculation, and of a certain addrefs—a curiofa 
Jfelcitas—in planning, fele&ting, and executing the moft apt or 
appropriate experiments. As the Philofophical Tranfa@tions do 
not fall into the hands of many who may be beth inclined and 
qualified to profecute and extend the Author’s difcoveries, we 
are glad to hear, not only that the Doétor is preparing a fepa- 
rate edition of this valuable article, which will fhortly be pubs 
lifhed.;.but. that he has likewife very confiderably enlarged it 
with new and interefting obfervations. We fhall therefore de: 
fer giving-any account of the prefent paper, till we have had the 
fatisfaction to perufe:this larger and more complete detail of his 
philofophical inquiries. . 


‘The two remaining articles of this clafs contain only the ana- 
lyfis of certain mineral waters. In Article 3, Dr. Donald. 


Monro gives an account of thofe of Caftle-Loed and Fairburn, 
in the county of Rofs; and of a purging water at Petkeathly 
in Perthfhire.. In the 32d Dr. Percival relates the experi- 
ments made by him on the waters of Buxton and Matlock, and 
adds fome obfervations with refpect to their ufe. | 
: PAPERS rélating to MEDICINE. 
Asticle 31. On the Digeflion of the Stomach after Death. By 
ue John Hunter, F.R.S. &c. tke 
This article contains fome new and curious fats, and phy- 
fiological dedu€tions from them, which ‘throw confiderable 
Jight on the procefs of digeftion. ‘The ingenious Author ob- 
ferves that all animal fubftances, while they are endowed with 
the /iving principle, are protected by it from the ation of many 
other powers, to which they yield when they are divefted of 
it. Thus, as ] as this principle remains: mn them, worms, 
or other infedig#live in the flomach, undifturbed by its di- 
2 geftive 
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five powers, and even® ! 
Bas: but on the lol prod ne and are -hatched in that 
pele pawers,, and are re mere sth they become fubject to 
fays the Author, for, a, man’ fe « If it were poilible;’ 
duced into the. ftomach of ali and, for example, to be aeees 
se cobierabiesHinnte: k.wrowld. 6 animal, and kept there for 
owe;rs of-the fRtomach could ha be found, that the diffoly : 
fame hand were feparated f ve: no effect upon it; but if oo 
the fame ftomach, we thould ah the body, and introduced Peo 
immediately act upon it.” en find that the ftomach ven 
That the fubftance of the ft - a 
digefuble SE hea omach itfelf is not formed of i 
and beetle chiadiied in ns as the ftomach of dead 
she Author has. difcovered. th e living ftemach of another : - 
seabivne-the digahier pat the latter, though it is cay ble 
pollefled of the principle <i ag ny while it is 
than it becomes immediate] ife, is no fooner deprived fit, 
digefted, merely by the re ge of being, itlelf, a a 
i before poflefled, of digettc of that very power, which it 
and which are now exerted gelting other inanimate fubftan - 
3 In the diflection of dead ae — nee nces 3 
ive power refiding in the fto » the-effects of thi . 
hough the A A ae y + sie have been er aes 
iderabje aperture , elt ACME 
hang am mee — found in this organ, rag A 
have pafled into the cavit 7 contents have been obfe Sas 
te the fpleen oe con abdomen, fo as to sae sate 
appeared evident marks of diflolu iragm; on both whi 
ultneasthinieed © om diflolution. The edges of ich have 
SSS oye yee 
There are oe 7 alf digefted in the Soninh f _— <a 
fome traces at healt dead bodies, the Autbor-obé a er 
It was natural gett ORE AOA aete obfe aa 
+ age had been produ “des thefe. fetmingly'm bid a 
as natural, fometi ced during the lif Jee 
cauf ural, fometimes, to ife of the fubject 
. es of his death: but he 7 confider them. as the ye ; 
a — with: the renee ar eam found that hey ha 
afterwards led. to of the precedin i 
ser st'mnpht frequent in - ree caufe, on findin Slot $ 
thes ‘dois for inftance, ‘here nent had died a violent d ap: 
nea Pala hearty fuppe related, a man in perf cael 
ow of a poker on =e ale ade was killed saitight <i neo} 
ey a Bee al gery 
general cavity of che belie of i nd, and perforated ; 
cavity of the belly. ts contents had pafled into “ 
In 
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‘In confequence ef a variety of obfervations and experiments 
made! by the Author on the fubject, he was led to conclude 
that it was * fromthe procefs of digeftion going on after death, 
that the ftomach, being dead, was no Jonger capable of refit. 
ing the powers of that menftruum, which itfelf had formed for 
the digeftion of: its contents.’?- With this idea, he * fet about 
making experiments to’ produce thefe appearances at pleafure, 
Which would ‘have taught us how long the animal ought to live 
after feeding, and how long it fhould remain after death before 
itis opened; and above all, to find out the method of pro. 
ducing the greateft digeftive power in the living ftemach,’ But 
this purfuit led him, he obferves, into an unbounded field. 

The general refult deduced by the Author from his various 
experiments and obfervations made on different animals, parti. 
cularly fiih, is, that the procefs of digeftion is not effected by 
means: of * a mechanical power,: nor contractions ‘of the fto- 
mach *, nor by heat; but that fomething is fecreted in the coats 
of the fiomach, which is thrown into its cavity, and there ani- 
malifes the food, or affimilates it to the nature of the blood; 
He adds, that in all the animals, whether carnivorous or not, 
upon which he has made obfervations, he has ‘conflantly found 
an acid, but not a ftrong one, contained in the juices of. their 
ftomach, when that vifcus has been in a natural itate._ 
Article 34. On the medicinal E ffeé?s of a potfonous Plant exhibited 
© inflead of the Water-parfnip. By Richard Pulteney, M:D, 

F.R.S. ) , 

-. This article contains the cafe of a gentleman, who had, du- 
ring a courfe of feveral ycars, been afficted with an inveterate 
diforder of the fcorbutic clafs, that fhewed itfelf in blotches 
which ‘came out on different parts, and were fucceeded by aco- 
pious. feparation of -fcales, as is ufual in leprous: cafes. After 
having been reduced to the moft- deplorable ftate, in confe- 
quence of the diforder’s gaining ground, notwithftanding the ex- 


—————<, 





' * This pofition, we apprehend, the Author does not mean to ex- 
tend to animals univerfally. From Reaumur’s experiments it feems 
to follow that in birds which feed on grain, and which have a giz 
zard, digeftion is principally performed by a!mechanical. power, oF 
by trituration. This force in the ftomach of a turkey, meafured by 
its effects in flattening certain tin tubes, which he obliged the bird 
to {wallow, was found by him to be equal to 437 pounds. At. the 
fame time different forts of grains, raw, boiled, and hulled, inclofed 
in thefe tubes, which were open at their extremities, were not ata 
affetted. Neverthelefs he acknowledges an acid liquor to exifti 
their Nomachs, which promotes a fermentation and affimilation © 
their food, See Mem. del’ Acad. Roy. de Sciences a Paris pour P Anne 
#752. ap 
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hibition of the moft powerful remedies, he was at length cured 
by taking the juice of a certain poifonous plant which had been 
given him, through miftake, in the room of that of the Water- 
parfaip. The Author, on having been informed of this cafe, 
procured a fpécimen of the plant, which had effected this extra- 
ordinary cure, and found, it to be the Oenanthe crocata, or 
Hemlock ‘drop. wort; a: vegetable which holds a diftinguifhed 
place among the -poifonous plants indigenous in this ifland ; 
and concerning the deleterious effects of which the Reader will 
findsfome obfervations communicated to the Public. by. Dr. 
Watfon, in. the 44th and-soth volumes of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions. 
ZOoL OG ¥. | | 

Article 20. . An Eyfay on the periodical appearing and difappearing 

of certain Birds, at different Times of the Year. By the Hon. 

oe Barrington, Vice-Pref. R. 5. 

In this eflay the Author difcuffes ja very curious problem in 
natural hiftory, which -he folves in oppofition to the prevailing 
opinion among the moft celebrated ornithologifts, who now in 
general concur in accounting for the periodical difappearance 
of certain intire fpecies of birds, by fuppofing that they migrate 
from hence into diftant countries: and yet, according to Mr. 
Barrington, the principal foundation of this‘opinion is, that in 
Europe we fee certain {pecies of birds in particular feafons, and 
Jofe fight of them afierwards. From hence. it has, been haftily 
inferred that they crojs the ocean, and vifit other countries. ... 

Mr. Barsington denies that any well attefted inftances can 
be produced of this fuppofed migration, which, if there were 
any fuch periodical flight, could not poflibly have efcaped the 
frequent obfervation of feamen. It has indeed been afflerted 
that birds of paflage become; invifible in their flight, becaufe 
they rife too high into the air to. be’ perceived, and becaufe they 
choofe the night for their paflage. ‘The Author however ex- 
prefies his doubts * whether any bird was ever feen to rife toa 
greater height than perhaps twice that of St. Paul’s crofs;’ and 
he further endeavours to fhew that the extent of fome of thefe 
{uppoféd migrations (from the northern parts of Europe, for 
inftance, to the line) is too great to be accounted for, by hav- 
ing recourfe tothe argument founded on a:noétutnal shiface. 

The Author next recites, in a-chronological order, all the in- 
ftances that he has been able to colleét, of birds having been aQu- 
ally {een by mariners when they. were crofling a large extent of 
fea; and he endeavours to fhew that no ftrefs can be laid on the 
few cafua] ob‘eryations of this. kind, that have been produced in 
fupport of tie doGtring of a regular and periodical migration. 

Mr, Barrington afterwards proceeds to invalidate M. Adan- 


fon’s celebrated obfervation with refpe&t to the migration of 


the 
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the fwallow, in particular, and which has been confidered by 
many 4s perfeSly decifive of the prefent queftion. Hevendead 
Yours to fhew that the four fwallows which that naturalif¢ 
caught, on their fettling upon his fhip, on the 6th of O@ober, 
at about 'the diftance of 50 leagues from the coaft of Senegal, 
and which he fuppofes to have been then proceeding from Kus 
fope, to pafs the winter in Africa, could not be true European 
fwallows ; or, if they were, could not have been om their retura 
frotn Europe 'to Africa. ‘His obje€tions are founded princis 
Pally on fome proofs which he produces of M. Adanfon’s want 
of accuracy on this’ fubje&t, which has led him, in the prefent 
inftance, to miftake two African {pecies of the {wallow tribe, 
defcribed and engraved by Briflon, for European -fwallows, ‘to 
which they bear a general refemblance: or granting even that 
they were European {wallows, ‘he contends that they were fig. 
tig from the Cape de Verd Iflands to the coaft ‘of Africa ; 
‘to which fhort flight however they were unequal, and accord- 
ingty fell into the failors” hands.’ > erdoind 
* “After many obfervations and refleClions on the fubjed, the 
Author endeavours to fupport the opinion that fwallows, and 
perhaps fome other fuppofed birds of paflage, remain with us 
during’ the winter in a torpid-ftate ; obferving that, notwith- 
ftanding the great care which they take to conceal themfelves, 
it'is certain that’ they have been frequently found, during the 
period of their fuppofed abfence, lying hid in ‘caverns, or ‘hollow — 
es, and even ‘under water. SBefide other inftances, well 
known to thofe who have attended to this’ fubje&, the Author 
—, us the’ teftimony of Mr. Stephens A.S.S, -who. affured 
im that he had himfelf picked up a clufter of three or four 
fwallows (or martins) out of a pond’ of his father’s at Shriven- 
ham in Berkfhire, in the month of February ; that they were 
caked together in the mud ; and that on carrying them into'the 
kitchen, they foon flew about the room, in the prefence of his 
father, mother, ‘and others. The fame fa&t was afterwards cons 
firmed to the Author by Dr. Pye, who was then Mr. Stephens’s 
fchool-fellow at Shriventiam, ‘and’ by another gentleman who 
now lives in that village. . 
“It may naturally be afked, why fwallows, in particular, are 
hot frequently thus found in their torpid ftate.- In anfwer to 
this queftion the’ “Author obferves, that * the fame’ inftinét 
which prompts the bird thus to conceal itfelf, inftruds it to 
choofe fuch-a place of fecurity, that common accidents will not 
difcover it ;\—that * ponds are feldom cleaned in the winter, as it 
is fuch cold work for the-labourers ;’—that faéts of this fort are 
fittle attended to; and that the common labourers who have 
the beft chance of finding torpid birds, make no mention of 
the difcovery to others; as they confider it as a thing of ones 
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) fequently not interéfting to any one. .: He adds, that 
pl a sie be coniflenthp tafe ia mn month of) October, 
and even folate as November, during the dark nights, while they 
fit on the willows in the Thames; ‘ and that one miay almoft 
inftantaneoully fill a large fack with them, becaufe at this time 
they will not ftir from the: twigs, when you lay your hands 
upon them.’ This, fays, the Author, * looks very much like 
their: beginning to be torpid, before they hide themfelves under 

gwater.’ / . 
“— matter which has fo much divided the moft celebrated 
naturalifts, it might become. us perhaps to be filent. We fhall, 
however, juft mention one obfervation on this litigated point, 
which hasbeen fuggefted to us by an ingenious friend, and 
which, with certain conceflions, appears. to us to be perfectly 
decifive of this queftion, in. favour.of the doctrine of migration. 
We offer it:with :fome degree of timidity; but as the public, 
we conceive, do not confider us in the light of profeffed orni- 
thologifts, we fhall lofe no credit in propofing it. 

The {wallow, it is fuppofed, like other birds, moults once'a 
year at leaft: but during the whole time this bird is feen with 
us, it appears in full feather. The procefs of moulting there- 
fore muft be performed fomewhere :. but as it is abfurd to. fap- 
pofe that this great change can be effected in thefe birds, while 
they are lying afleep or torpid in caverns and hollow trees, or 
immerfed in clufters, in the mud at the bottom of ponds or 
rivers, they muft moult in fome diftant country, to which they 
retire when they difappear in thefe parts.——Such is the fub- 
ftance of our friend’s argument; and granting him his two data, 
we fee not any objection that can be made to his conclufion. 

In Article 2, Mr. Barrington inveftigates the fpecific cha- 
racters which diftinguifh the rabbit from.the hare; and fuggefts 
two criteria lefs exceptionable than thofe that have been hitherto 
offered to mark this diftinf@ion.—In the Article preceding it, 
isgiven a dhort technical defcription of a curious and uncom- 
mon {pecies of bird, which Dr. James Badenach lately met 
with at Malacca: and.in the 28th and agth Articles Mr. J. R. 
Forfter has given. us an account, drawn up by him from the 
papers of one of the officers of the Hudfon’s Bay Company, ot 
feveral uncommon quadrupeds and birds; a large collection. of 
which has lately been prefented to the Royal Society from the 
factory at Hudfon’s Bay. | 


| BorTan y. ! 
. This clafs contains only two papers, in the firft of which, 
Article 16, Mr. Holwel gives an account of a new fj pecies of oak, 
firft difcovered and propagated about feven years ago by Mr.Wm. 

ucombe-of St.Thomas, near Exeter; and fince that time, by 
many gentlemen in the adjoining counties, The progenitor of 
this 
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this new rate was produced from an acorn, taken, together with 
many others, from anoak of the’ iron or wainfcot {peties; ang 
fown with them. It foon diftinguifhed itfelf from the reff, 
keeping its leaves throughout the winter. Many thoufands 
were grafted fromy it, which the Author had the. pleafure of 
feeing fomewhat above a year ago, ‘ in high flurithing beauty 
and verdure, notwithftanding the feverity of the winter.’» Bue 
the peculiar and eftimable part of the character of this tree, ig 
the amazing rapidity of its growth. The parent ‘tree, feven 
ears old, meafured 21 feet in height, and full 20.inches:in 
the girt. The firft that Mr. Lucomibe-grafted, which is:6 years 
old, has even outfhot its parent two feet in height. The:fingle 
fhoot made by this fpecies of oak annually is in general-from 
four to five feet ; fo that, the Author calculates, thefe trees: will, 
in the fpace of 30 or 40 years, outgrow in height and girt the 
common oak at a hundred. Its wood likewife is:thought,:-by 
the beft judges, to exceed all other-oak in ftrength and 
hardnefs. . > 2a! 799903 97 

The 23d article contains a propofal made by Mr. Chriftas. 
pher Gullet of preferving different vegetables, particularly. cab- 
bages, wheat, fruit trees, and turneps, from the ravages of 
caterpillars, flies, &c. by drawing an elder bufh over them, the 
effuvia of which appear, from fome experiments here related, 
to be extremely offenfive to thefe and other noxious infects, 

Papers relating to NATURAL History and GEOGRAPHY. 

In the roth and 11th articles Captain Charles Newland coms 
municates fome ufeful nautical obfervations made by him during © 
a voyage on the Red Sea, accompanied with a new chart of that 
fea, and two large draughts of the roads of Mocha and Judda, 
In the 15th article a particular account is given, by Mr, John 
Walker, of the late extraordinary irruption of Solway Mofs, 
illuftrated with a drawing: and the 25th contains a table of 
the obfervations made by Captain Cook, in his voyage round 
the world, on the flowing of the tides in different parts of the 
South Sea. rd 

ANTIQUITIES. : 
Article 8. 4n Account of a fuberated Denarius, &c. By the Revs 
John Swinton, B.D. F.R.S. 

Though we have repeatedly for fome time paft attempted, as 
far as we decently might, to divert the reverend Author of 
this article from his minute and uninterefting inveftigations of 
obliterated and mutilated legends, that occur in certain remains 
of Punic and Etrurian antiquity ; he prefents himfelf once more 
on the fame ground, and appears as intenfely occupied as ever 
in the fame unimportant inquiries. Your true antiquariaf 
hobbyhorfe, we find, is a grave and ftately animal, and not 
caiily to be put out of his accuftomed pace, by the cro/fings and 
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jafllings of a fritky critical poney. We fometimes however have 
‘a vanity to imagine that we may have been initrumental, of 
late, in checking the frequency of his airings 5 and rejoice that 
we have at prefent the refult of only one of them to relate. 
The matter ends in determining that the letters P, COSINT, 
very ill preferved, may yet be read on one fide of a certain fub- 
grated denarius in Mr.S.’s poflefion; and M.PLAETORI, 
on the reverfe ; and that the exergue, in Etrufcan characters, may 
fand for ‘FIR, or rather FUR, ANTIE,.i. ec. FORS, 
FORTUNA, or SORS, ANTII, or ANTIAT.’, The 
import of this exergue, thus fatisfaClorily cleared up, Mr. S, 
Jearnedly difcufles ;—but, alas! * who P, Co/nius, whofe Name 
feems to have been handed down to us by this denarius, was, or 
what was the particular mode of his connection with M. Plae- 
torius, | cannot at prefent,’ fays the Author, ‘ for want of.fuf- 
ficient light from ancient hiftory, and authentic Roman monu- 
ments, take upon me to decide.’ 

Leaving P. Cu/inius, whom nobody. knows, we meet, in ar- 
ticle 33, with an account given by Dr. Charles Collignon, .of 
the difcovery of a body which, from certain circumftances, is 
fuppofed to have been the remains of Thomas Beaufort, Duke 
of Exeter, uncle to King Henry V. and which was lately 
found on digging into the ruins of the Abbey at St. Edmundf- 
bury in Suffolk. Though wrapped only in a cere cloth, fur- 
rounded with a fheet of lead, all the parts, except the vifcera 
of the abdomen, which had been taken out, were found in an 
uncommon ftate of prefervation, Though the mufcles in ge- 
neral had loft their red colour, the p/oas magnus exhibited evi- 
dent marks of red mufcular fibres. “The dura mater was intire, 
as were even the coats of the eye, which had not wholly loft 
their gliftening appearance. It is difficult to-determine how 
far the fingular prefervation of this body. from putrefaction was 
owing to art, or to the operation of natural caufes, 

ELECTRICITY and METEORS. 

In the 17th article an account .is given, drawn up by Mr. 
Henly, of a ftorm of lightning which ftruck the chapel, or 
tabernacle, in Tottenham-court-road ; together with a detail of 
its effe@ts on the building, andon the perfon of a man who was 
killed by it, This relation, as well as the many others of the 
fame kind that have been formerly publifhed, fully evinces the 
utility of metallic conduators.—In the following article fome 
obfervations are communicated by Thomas Ronayne, Efq; on 
Atmofpberical Ele€ricity, from which it appears that the air, par- 
ticularly in Jreland, is in the winter feafon almoft conftantly 
ina ftaie of pofitive electricity, efpecially during froft, and 
When the weather is foggy. 

The 
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The 26th article contains a defcription of an excellent elegs 
trometer, of a very fimple and eafy conftruCtion. invented by 
Mr. Henly, and ftrongly recommended by Dr. Prieftley, ing 
letter addreffed by him to Dr.’ Franklin, on account of its fupe. 
rior ufefulnefs and accuracy, to every other in{trument of thig 
kind yet propofed. A flender rod, or index, made of box: 
wood, with a cork ball at its extremity, turns on the center of 
a vertical graduated femicircle, fixed to an upright ftem of 
box, placed on the prime conductor ; and by the angle which 
it makes with the faid ftem, on being repelled from it by the 
eleGtricity of a jar or battéry, it indicates with the greateft ex. 
actnefs the progrefs and height of any charge. | 

To this defcription, which is accompanied with a: plate, 
fome curios ‘experiments. are added, communicated by Mr, 
Henly, ‘who has: produced fome of the. great effe&is of Dr, 
Prieftley’s batteries, by means only of a fingle jar, merely 
laying great ~~ on the bodies under which the explofion is 
made to pafs. By this expedient he has frequently, with this 
moderate charge, raifed a weight of fix pounds Troy, and has 
fhattered ftrong pieces of plate-glafs into thoufands of the 
fmalleft fragments, and fometimes to an impalpable powder, 
When the glafs has been ftrong enough to refift. in fome mea- 
fure the violence of the fhock, it has been marked by the ex. 
plofion with the moft lively and beautiful colours, which ‘are 
fometimes difpofed in prifmatic order. In fome fpecimens three 
or four diftin& returns of the fame colour may be obferved, 
On examining the glafs, the colours are plainly feen to have 
been produced by its furface being fhattered into thin /amella, 
varying regularly in thicknefs, in proportion to their diftance 
from the path of the explofion. , 

The 5th-and 27th articles contain only meteorological obfer- 
vations made: at Lyndon and Ludgvan, by Mr. Thomas Barker, 
and the late Dr. Borlafe. 

‘MIiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
_ Inarticle'7, Mr. J. R. Forfter gives an account of the roots 
with which the Indians in the neighbourhood of Hudfon’s Bay 
dye porcupine quills of a bright and durable red and yellow co- 
our; and of his attempts to employ fome of thefe roots, that 
have lately been fent over hither, in the dying of woollen ftuffs, 
in which he ‘has fucceeded fo far as to produce a bright and 
lafting yellow.——In a fimilar manner the Spaniards at Mexico 


have lately learnt of their Indian neighbours the art of dying” 


the deepeft, leaft corrofive, and moft lafting black that ever.was 
kriown, and which they extract from a plant Called Ca/calotte 
The Reader will find a fhort defcription, and a drawing of tht 


fruit, of this vegetable, in the late Abbé Chappe’s Voyage @ 
Califernit, 
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Califirnie, (page 57) noticed in the Appendix to our 48th vo- 

me, P- 60. 

4 My ae article Capt. Newland relates the expedients he 
employed to procure frefh water at fea, to the amount of 8 or 
10 gallons in 12 hours, with no other apparatus than an iron 
pot; an empty cafk for a refrigeratory; fome fheet lead beat 
into a pipe, for a worm; a fmall jar, for a receiver; a few 
wood afhes, or foap, and billet wood for fuel..:1n> the next 
article he attributes the luminous appearance of the fea-water 
at night to animalcules and the {pawn of {mall fith, 

The 35th and laft article of this volume contains the detail of 
fome experiments on two dipping needles, made according to 
a plan of the Rev. Mr. Mitchel, and executed forithe Board of 
Longitude by Mr. Nairne. From the ‘nearly uniform refult of 
thefe trials, thefe inftruments appear, to have been. planned and 
conftructed with the greateft accuracy, and as freé from friction 
as is poflible or neceflary. The needle for inftance is fo ten- 
derly fufpended that, its N. end being raifed ¢@ a horizontal 
pofition, and ‘then let go, it would vibrate between 8 and 9 
minutes before it fettled. We find the dip of the needle to 
have been at a medium about 72 degrees arid 10:06 20 minutes, 


_ Adrawing of the.inftrument accompanies this paper. FR . 


a. 





Art. IX. The Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh 
to the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. To which are pre- 
fixed Two Differtations: I, On the Origin of Romantic Fiétion 
in Europe. HI. On the Introduction of Learning. into England, 
Volume the Firft. By Thomas Warton, B. D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 4to. 11,158. 
Boards. Dodfley. 1774. 


F all the fpecies of intelle&ual entertainment, there feems 

to be none more engaging than that which exhibits the 
progrefs of the arts and fciences. “To mark the gradual forma- 
tion of tafte, the flow but fuccefsful purfuit of truth, character, 
andnature; to obferve the efforts of the human mind, making its 
way through ages, from the depth of Gothic barbarity, till it exults 
in the full expanfion of claffical and philofophical fplendour ;— 
this is one of the nobleft and moft interefting objects of human 
curiofity and inveftigation. In no {phere can thefe refearches be 
attended with a higher or more fentimental pleafure than in that 
of Englith poetry; in tracing the hiftory of which we find a 
degree. of fenfibility almoft bordermg on enthufiafm. In what 
this pleafure originates, it may not, perhaps, be eafy to de- 
fcribe ; as it is not unlike many of ‘thofe in‘tin@tive-fenfations, 
which, while we enjoy, we need hardly regret our ignorance of 
their caufe. We cannot, however, fall into our Author’s opi- 
Rey, Apr, 17746 U nion, 
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nion, where * he afcribes them to that * triumph of fuperiority 
with which we look back on the favage condition of our an. 
ceftors,’ or to * confcious pride, arifing ina great meafure from 
a tacit comparifon of the infinite difproportion between the 
feeble efforts of remote agés, and our prefent improvements in 
knowledge.’. : 

vw To reft the caufe of our pleafure in this, would be to throw a 
needlefs  difcredit on the motives by which we are aétuated, 
To an:ingenuous and difcerning mind there will appear little if 
any reafon for the triumph of fuperiority. If thofe who now 
excel in the arts had brought them from their firft rudiments to 
the perfeétion in which they ftand, they would, ‘indeed, have 
an obvious foundation for * confcious pride;’ but when they 
confider the long and almoft imperceptible gradations by which 
thofe arts advanced to their perfection, how little the laft im- 
prover gained: upon his. predeceflor, and how little they may 
have added-to that perfection themfelves, thé idea of triumph 
vanifhes immediately. 

The pleafure we find, then,’ in tracing the infancy of the 
arts we love, we may afcribe to fomething that fhall do more 
honour:to our moral nature. We may afcribe it to that print 
ciple love itfelf. Who ever felt its influence, but founda 
tender -intereft-in the hiftory of its obje& ? Who, but found 
even the {ports of infancy, and the minuteft anecdotes of that 
abject important? Thofe who have been no. ftrangers:to the 
tender paffion will fubfcribe to the truth of ‘this obfervation; 
and we well know that the moral and ‘intellectual are perfeétly 
analogous to the natural affections. : 

Leaving the matter under this by no means refined or far- 
fetched idea, we will, in the firft place, recommend to our 
Readers the Author’s account of his very agreeable undertaking, 

‘ I have chofe to exhibit the hiftory of our poetry'in a chronologi- 


cal feries: not diftributing my matter into detached articles, of pe- | 


riodical divifions, or of general heads. Yet I have not always ad- 
hered fo {crupuloufly to the regularity of annals, but that I have of- 
ten deviated into incidental digreflions ; and have fometimes ftopped 
in the courfe of my career, for the fake of recapitulation, for the 
purpofe.of collecting fcattered notices into a fingle and uniform point 
of view, for the more exact infpection of a topic which required 2 
feparate confideration, or for a comparative furvey of the poetry of 
other nations. 3 

* A few years ago, Mr. Mason, with that liberality which. ever 
accompanies true genius, gave me an authentic copy of Mr. Pors’s 
fcheme of a Hiitory of Englifh Poetry, in which our poets were 
claffed under their fuppofed refpe&tive fchools. ‘The late lamented 
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Mr, Gray had alfo projected a work of this kind, and tranflated 
fome Runic odes for its illuftration, now publifhed ; but foon relin- 
uifhing the profecution of a defign, which would have detained him 
m his own noble.‘inventions, he moft obligingly condefcended to 
favour me with the fubftance of his plan, which | found to be that 
of Mr. Pore, confiderably enlarged, extended, and improved. 

‘ It is vanity in me,to have mentioned thefe communications, But 
Jam apprehenfive my vanity will juftly be thought much greater, 
when it fhall appear, that in giving the hiftory of. Englith poetry, I 
have rejected the ideas of men who are its moft diilinguifhed, orna- 
ments. To confefs the real truth, upon examination and experiment, 
I foon difcovered their mode of treating my fubject, plaufible as.it is, 
and brilliant in theory, to be attended with difficulties and inconve- 
niences, and productive of embarraffment both to the reader .and the 
writer. Like-other ingenious fyftems, it facrificed much ufeful in- 
telligence to the.obfervance of arrangement ; and in the place of that 
fatisfaction which refults from a clearnefs and a fulnefs of informa- 
tion, feemed only to fubftitute the merit.of difpofition, and the praife 
of contrivance. ‘The conftraint impofed by a mechanical attention 
to this diftribution, appeared to me to deftroy that free exertion of 
refearch with which fuch a hiftory ought to be executed, and not 
eafily reconcilable with that complication, variety, and extent of 
materials, which it ought to comprehend, ) 

.* The method I-have purfued, on one account at leaft, feems pre- 
ferable to all others. My performance, in its prefent form, exhibits 
without tranfpofition the gradual improvements of our poetry,,jat the 
fame time that it uniformly reprefents the progreflion of our language. 

‘ Some perhaps will be of opinion, that thefe annals. ought.to 
have commenced with a view of the Saxon poetry. But befides,that 
a legitimate illuftration of that jejune and intricate fubject would 
have almoft doubled: my labour, that the Saxon language is familiar 
only to a few learned antiquaries, that our Saxon poems are for the 
moft part little more than religious rhapfodies, and that fearce any 
compofitiohs remain marked with the native images of that people 
in their Pagan ftate, every reader that reflects but for a moment on 
our political eftablifhment mult perceive, that the Saxon poetry has 
no connection with the nature and purpofe of my prefent under- 
taking. Before the Norman acceffion, which fucceeded to the Saxon 
government, we were an unformed and an unfettled race, That mighty 
revolution obliterated’ almoft all relation to the former inhabitants of 
this ifland; and produced ‘that fignal change in our policy, contti- 
tution, and public manners, the effects of which have reached mo- 

times, The beginning of thefe annals feems therefore to be 
moft properly dated from that era, when our national charaéter be- 
gan to dawn, 

* It was recommended to me, by a perfon eminent in the republic 
of letters, totally to exclude from thefe volumes any mention of the 
Englith drama. J am very fenfible that a juft hiftory of our ftage is 
alone fufficient to form an entire and extenfive work ; and this argu- 
ment, which is by no’means precluded by the attempt here offered 
tothe Public, ftill remains feparately to be difcuffed, at large, and 
inform, But as it was profefiedly my intention to comprife every 
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fpecies of Englifh poetry, this, among the reft, of courfe claimed'g 
place in thefe annals, and neceflarily fell into my general defign, At 
the fame time, as in this fituation it could only become a fabordinate 
object, it was impoffible I thould examine it with that critical preg. 
fion and particularity, which fo large, fo curious, and fo important 
an article of our poetical literature demands and deferves. To haye 
confidered it'in its full extent, would have produced the unwéeld 
excrefcence of a difproportionate epifode: not to have confidered it 
at all, had been an omiffion, which muff detra@ from the integrity of 
intended plan. I flatter myfelf however, that from evidences 
hitherto unexplored, I have recovered hints which may facilitate the 
labours of thofe, who fhall hereafter be inclined to inveftigate ‘the 
ancient ftate of dramatic exhibition in this country, with due com- 
rehenfion and accuracy. be 

‘ It will probably be remarked, that the citations in the firft vo. 
lume are numerous, and fometimes very prolix. But it thould be 
remembered, that moft of thefe are extracted from ancient manuféript 

ms never before printed, and hitherto but little known. Nor.wae 
it eafy to illaftrate the darker and more diftant periods of our poetry, 
without producing ample fpecimens. In the mean time, I hope to 
merit the thanks of the antiquarian, for enriching the ftock of our 
early literature by thefe new acceflions: and I truft'I fhall gratify the 
reader of tafte, in having fo frequently refcued from oblivion thé 
rude inventions and irregular beauties of the heroic tale, or the fo. 
mantic legend. 

‘ The defign of the Dissertations is to prepare the reader, by 
confidering apart, in a connected and comprehenfive detail, fome 
material points of a general and preliminary nature, and which could 
not either with equal propriety or convenience be introduced; at 
leaft not fo formally difcuffed, in the body of the book ; to eftablith 
certain fundamental principles to which frequent appeals might‘oe- 
cafionally be made, and to clear the way for various obfervations 
arifing in the courfe of my future enquiries.’ 

The firft differtation, on the origin of Romantic Fi@tion in 
Europe, contains abundance of antique learning and ingenious 
conjecture. It has been a received opinion, that this kind of 
Arabian fabling was introduced into the Weft by means of the 
Crufades ; but it is Mr. Warton’s object to fhew that its re- 
ception in Europe runs higher than the era of the Crufades, and 
he fuppofes that it was introduced into Spain by the Arabs, or 
Saracens, who came thither from the northern coaft of Africa, 
about the beginning of the eighth century. Now, there is, we 
apprehend, no doubt but thefe Saracens would bring with them 
their peculiar fables, and that by their long authority and refi- 
dence in Spain, thofe fables would unavoidably be communi- 
cated and difleminated through Europe. But, certainly, the 
introduction of romantic fiction into this quarter of the world 
does not originate with them. The innumerable hords that 
migrated from the North-eaft, and overflowed the Weft,, were: 
not without their romantic fictions, of a different fpecies, ine 
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deed, from the Arabic fabling, but.the latter came quickly to 
incorporate with them; and the romance of the Arab ferved 
only as a fplendid caparifon to the chivalry of the Goth. 

Out learned Author has favoured us in this differtation with 
fome very ingenious obfervations on the Gothic poetry, a fub- 
ject which has lately fo much attracted the attention of thofe 
whofe enquiries have led to the arts of antiquity |. 

‘ Among other arts which Odin’s Goths planted in Scandinavia, 
their kill in poetry, to which they were addicted in a peculiar mane 
ner, and which they cultivated with a wonderful enthufiafm, feems 
to be moft worthy our regard, and efpecially in our prefent inquiry. 

¢ Asthe principal heroes of their expedition into the north were 
honourably diftinguifhed from the Europeans, or original Scandina- 
vians, under the name of As, or Afiatics, fo the verfes, or lan- 

uage, of this people, were denominated AsamaL, or AstaTic 
fpecch®. Their poetry contained not only the praifes of their he- 
roes, but their popular traditions and their religious rites ; and was 
filled with thofe fictions which the moft exaggerated Pagan fuperfti- 
tion would naturally implant in the wild imaginations of an Afiatic 
people. And from this principle alone, I mean of their Afiatic ori- 
gin, fome critics would at once account for a certain capricious fpirit 
of extravagance, and thofe bold eccentric conceptions, which fo 
ftrongly diftinguifh the old northern poetry +. Nor is this fantaftic 
imagery, the only mark of Afiaticifm which appears in the Runic 
odes, They have a certain fublime and figurative caft of diétion, 
which is indeed one of their predominant charafterifticst. I am 
very fenfible that all rude nations are naturally apt to cloath their 
fentiments in this ftyle. A propenfity to this mode of expreffion is 
neceflarily occafioned by the poverty of their language, which obliges 
them frequently to fubftitute fimilitudes and circumlocutions: it 
arifes in great meafure from feelings undifguifed and unreftrained by 
cuftom or art, and from the genuine efforts of nature working more 
at large in uncultivated minds. In the infancy of fociety, the paf- 
. fions and the imagination are alike uncontrouled. But another caufe 





| Monf, Mallet, Dr, Percy, &c. 

« ® Linguam Danicam antiquam, cujus in rythmis ufus fuit, veteres appellarunt 
AsamAL, ideft Afiaticam, vel AsanuM SERMONEM3 quod eum ex Afia Odinus 
fecum in Daniam, Norwegiam, Sueciam, aliafque regiones feptentrionales, invexerit,”" 
Steph. Stephan. Przefat. ad Saxon, Grammat. Hift.’ 

* + A moft ingenious critic obferves, that ‘ what we have been long acenftomed 
to call the on1ENTAL VEIN of poetry, becaufe fome of the EARLIEST poetical pro- 
ductions have come to us from the eaft, is probably no more or 1ENTAL than oc- 
@IDENTAL,” Blair’s Crit. Diff. on Offian, vol, ii, po 317. But all the rarer 
oriental writers through all ages have been particularly diftinguifhed fur this vean. 
Hence it is here characteriftical of a country not of an age. I will allow, on this 
writer's very juft and penetratiog principles, that an early northern ode fhall be as 
fublime as an eaftern one, Yet the fublimity of the latter fhall have a different chae 
tater ; it will be more inflated and gigantic.” 

‘ } Thus, a Rainbow is called, the bridge of the gods, Poetry, the mead of Odin. 
The earth, the weffel that floats on ages. A thip, the borfe of the waves. Ice, the vaf 
bridge. Herbs, the freece of the earth, A Battle, a bath of blood, the bgil of Odin, 
the foock of bucklers. A ‘Tongue, the fword of werds. Night, the weil of caret. 
Rocks, the bones of the garth. Arrows, the bailfones of belmets, Be. Gee’ 
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feems to have concurred jin producing the effect here mentioned, 
When obvious terms and phrafes evidently occurred, the Runic 
poets are fond of departing from the common and eflablifhed dic- 
tion. They appear to ufe circumlocution and comparifons not as a 
matter of neceflity, but of choice and fkill: nor are thefe metapho- 
rical colourings fo much the refult of want of words, as of warmth 
of fancy *. = 

‘ Their warmth of fancy, however, if fuppofed to have pro. 
ceeded from the principles above fuggefted, in a few generations after 
this migration into Scandinavia, mutt have loft much of its natural 
heat and genuine force. Yet ideas and fentiments, efpecially of this 
fort, once imbibed, are long remembered and retained, in favage 
life. Their religion, among other caufes, might ‘have contributed 
to keep this fpirit alive; and to preferve their original ftock of 
images, and native mode of expreflion, unchanged and unabated by 
climate or country. In the mean time we may fuppofe, that the new 
fituation of thefe people in Scandinavia, might have added a darker 
fhade and a more favage complexion to their former fictions and fa- 
perititions; and that the formidable objects of nature to which they 
became familiarifed in thofe northern folitudes, the piny precipices, 
the frozen mountains, and the gloomy forefts, acted on their imagi- 
nations, and gave a tinéture of horror to their imagery. 

‘ A tkillin poetry feems in fome meafure to have been a national 
{cience among the Scandinavians, and to have been familar to al- 
molt every order and degree. ‘Their kings and warriors partook of 
this epidemic enthufiafm, and on frequent occafions are reprefented 
as breaking forth into fpontaneous fongs and verfes+. But the —% 

erci 





‘ # In a ftri€t geographical fenfe, the original country of thefe Afiatic Goths might 
not be fo fituated as phyfically to have produced thefe effects, Yet it is to be obferved, 
that intercourfe and vicinity are in this cafe fometimes equivalent to climate. The 
Perfian traditions and fuperftitions were current even in the northern parts of Tartary. 
Georgia, however, may be fairly confidered as a part of Perfia. It is equal in bert 
to any of the eaftern Turkifh provinces in Afia, It affords the richeft wines, an 
other luxuries of life, in the greateft abundance, The moft beautiful virgins for the 
feraglio are fetched from this province, Inthe mean time, thus much at leaft may 
be faid of a warm climate, exclufive of its fuppofed immedjate phyfica} influence on 
the human mind and temperament, It exhibits all the produétions of nature in their 
higheft perfection and beauty: while the exceffive heat of the fun, and the fewer in- 
citements to labour and induftry, difpofe the inhabitants to indolence, and to living 
much abroad in fcenes of nature. Thefe circumftances are favourable to the opera- 
tions of fancy.’ 

» © $ Haroid Hardraade, king of Norway, compofed fixteen fongs of his expedition 
into Africa. Afbiorn Pruda, a Danith champion, defcribed his paft life in nine 
ftrophes, while his-enemy Bruce, a giant, was tearing out his bowels. ‘* i. Tell my 
mother Suanbita in Denmark, that foe wiil not this fummer comb the bair of ber fon, I 
bad promifed ber to return, but now my fide [hall feel the edge'of the feord. ii It was 
far otherwile, when we fat at home in mirth, chearing ourfelves with the drink of ale; 
and coming from Hordeland paffed the gulf in owr foips; when we quaffed mead, and 
comverfed of liberty. Now I alone am fallen into the narrow prifons of the giant. 
it, It was far otherwife, &c.’’ Every ftanza is introduced with the fame choral bur- 
den, . Bartholin..Antiquit. Danic. L. i. cap to. p. 158, edit. 1689. The nobl¢ 
epicedium of Regner Lodbrog is more commonly known, The champ‘on Orvarodd, 
after his expeditions into various countries, fung, on his death-bed, the moft me- 
morable events of his life in metre. Hallmund, being mortally wounded, commanded 
his daughter-to liften to a poem which he was about to deliver, containing hiftories of 
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ercife of the poetical talent was properly confined to a ftated profef- 
fon; and with their poetry the Goths imported into Europe a fpecies 
of poets oF fingers, whom they called Scatps or PottsHErs of Lan- 
cuace. ‘This order of men, as we fhall fee more diftinQly below, 
was held in the higheft honour and veneration’: they received the 
mot liberal rewards for their verfes, attended the feftivals of heroic 
chiefs, accompanied them in battle, and celebrated their victories f. 
‘ Thefe Scandinavian bards appear to have been efteemed and en- 
tertained in other countries befides their own, and by that-means to 
have probably communicated their fictions to various parts of Europe. 
I will give my reafons for this fuppolition. i: 
‘Inthe early ages of Europe, before many repular governments 
took place, revolutions, emigrations, and invafions, were frequent 
and almoft univerfal. Nations were alternately deftroyed or formed ; 
and the want of political fecurity expofed the inhabitants of every 
country to a ftate of eternal fluctuation. T'aat Britain was originally 
led from Gaul, a nation of the Celts, is allowed: but that many 
colonies from the northern parts of Europe were afterwards fuccef- 
fively planted in Britain and the neighbouring iflands, is an hypo- 
thelis equally rational, and not altogether deftitute of hiftorical evi- 
dence. Nor was any nation more likely than the Scandinavian Goths, 
Imean in their early periods, to make defcents on Britain. ‘They 
poffefled the fpirit of adventure in an eminent degree. ‘They were 
habituated to dangerous enterprizes. ‘They were acquainted with 
diftant coafts, exercifed in navigation, and fond of making expedi- 
tions, in hopes of conqueft, and in fearch of new acquifitions. As 
to Scotland and Ireland, there is the higheit probability, that the 





his vidtories, and to engrave it on tablets of wood. Bartholin. ibid. p, 162. Saxo 
Grammaticus gives us a regular ode, uttered by the fon of a king of Norway, who 
by miftake had been buried alive, and was difcuvered and awakened by a party of fole 
diers digging for treafure, Sax. Grammat. L.5. p 50. There are inftances recorded 
of their {peaking in metre on the moft common occurrences.’ 

* { The Sogdians were a people who lived eaftward of the Cafpian Sea, not far 
from the country of Odin’s Goths. Quintus Curtius relates, that when fome of that 
people were condemned to death by Alexander on account of a revolt, they rejoiced 
greatly, and teftified their joy by st1nGING vEeRSeEs and dancing. When the king 
enquired the reafon of their joy, they anfwered, ** that being foon to be REsTORED 
TO THEIR ANCESTORS by fo great a conqueror, they could not help celebrating fo 
honourable a death, which was the wisn of all brave men, in their own accuse 
TOMED soncs.” Lib, vii. c. 8. 1am obliged to Do¢tor Percy for pointing out this 
paffage, From the correfpondence of manners and principles it holds forth between 
the Scandinavians and the Sogdians, it contains a ftriking proof of Odin’s migration 
from the eaft to the north: firft, in the fpontaneous exercife of the poetical talent ; 
and fecondly, in the opinion, that a glorious or warlike death, which admitted them 
to the company of their friends and parents in another world, was to be embraced 
with the moft eager alacrity, and the higheft fenfations of pleafure. This is the doc. 
trine of the Edda. In the fame fpirit, R1pENs mortar is the triumphant clofe of 
Regner Lodbrog’s dying ode. {See Keyfler, ubi infr. p.127.] I cannot help adding 
here another ftroke from this ode, which feems alfo to be founded on eaftern mane 
ners, He fpeaks with great rapture of drinking, ‘* ex concavis crateribus craniorum.”” 
The inhabitants of the ifland of Ceylon to this day caroufe at their feafts, from cups 
or bowls made of the fculls of their deceafed anceftors. Ives’s Vorace To INDIA, 
ch. §. p. 62. Lond. 1773. qto. This praétice thefe iflanders undoubtedly received 
Tort neighbouring continent. Compare Keyfler, Antiquitat. Sel Septentrional, 
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Scutes, who conquered both thofe countries, and poffeffed them un. 
der the names of Albin Scutes and Irin Scutes, were a people of Nor. 
way. The Caledonians are exprefsly called by many judicious antj. 
quaries a Scandinavian colony. The names of places and perfons, 
over al] that part of Scotland which the Picts inhabited, are of Scan, 
dinavian extraction. A fimple catalogue of them only, would im. 
mediately convince us, that they are not of Celtic, or Britifh, origin, 
Flaherty reports it as a received opinion, and a general doftrine, 
that the Piéts migrated into Britain and Ireland from Scandinavia}, 
I forbear to accumulate a pedantic parade of authorities on this oc. 
cafion: nor can it be expeéted that I fhould enter in a formal and 
exact examination of this ob{cure and complicated fubje& in its full 
extent, which is here only introduced incidentally. I will only add, 
that Scotland and Ireland, as being fituated more to the north, and 
probably lefs difficult of accefs than Britain, might have been objefts 
on which our northern adventurers were invited to try fome of their 
earlieft excurfjons: and that the Orkney-iflands remained long under 
the jurifdiction of the Norwegian potentates.’ 

We fhall here beg leave to ftep back a moment to introduce 
a fhort digreffion concerning the ancient connection between 
Wales and Cornwall, &c. 


* And here I digrefs a moment to remark, that in the circumftance 
jut mentioned about Wales, of its conneftion with Armorica, we 
perceive the folution of a difficulty which at fir fight appears ex- 
tremely problematical : I mean, not only that Wales fhould have 
been fo conftantly made the theatre of the old Britifh chivalry, but 
that fo many of the favourite fi€tions which occur in the early French 
romances, fhould alfo be literally found in the tales and chronicles of 
the elder Welfh bards*. It was owing to the perpetual communica- 
tion kept up between the Welfh, and the people of Armorica who 
abounded in thefe fictions, and who naturally took occafion to inter- 
weave them into the hiftory of their friends and allies. Nor are we 
now at.a lofs to give the reafon why Cornwall, in the fame French 
romances, is made the fcene and the fubje& of fo many romantic 
adventures +. In the meantime we may obferve, what indeed has 


€ J] It is conjectured by Wormius, that Ireland is derived from the Runic Yr, 4 
bow, for the ufe of which the Irifh were once famous. Lit. Run, c. xvii. p. 10% 
The Afiatics near the lake Maeotis, from which Odin led his colony in Europe, wese 
eclebrated archers. Hence Hercules in Theocritus, Idyll, xiii, 56. 

————Maialic: AaBoy suxampete loka, 
Compare Salmaf. de Hellen. p. 369. And Flahert. Ogyg. Part. iii, cap. xviii. p. 18%, 
edit. 1685. Stillingfleet’s Orig. Brit. Pref. p. xxxviii,’ 

‘¢ ® The ftory of rz courT Mantz, cor the Boy anp tHe MantTLe, told 
by an old French troubadour cited by M. de Sainte Palaye, is recorded in many Ma- 
pulcript Welth chronicles, as I learn from original letters of Lhuyd in the Afhmoleag 
Mufeum. See Mem, Anc, Chev. i. 139. And Obf. Spenfer, i, § ii. P+ 54s 55 

fyom the fame authority I am informed, that the fiGtion of the giant’s coat com- 

pofed of the beards of the kings whom he had conquered, is related in the legends 

of the bards of both countries, See Obf. Spenf. ut fupr. p. 24. feq. But inftences 
innumerable, | 

$ + Hence in the Armorican tales juft quoted, mention is made of Totnefs and 
Exeter, anciently included in Cornwall, In Chaucer's RomAUNT oF THE Ross 
we have ‘* Hornpipis of Cornewaile,”” among a great variety of mufical inftruments, 
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ve 475% This is literally from the French origina}, v, 399% 
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teen already implied, that a ‘trict, intercourfe was upheld between, 
Cornwall and Wales. Their languages, cuttoms, and alliances, as 
I have hinted, were the fame ; and they were feparated only by a 
frait of inconfiderable breadth. Cornwall is. frequently ftiled Weft- 


Wales by the Britifh writers. At the invafion of the Saxons, both, 


countries became indifcriminately the receptacle of the fugitive Bri- 
tons. We find the Welfh and Cornifh, as one people, often uniting 


' themfelves as'in a national caufe againit the Saxons. They were 


frequently fubject to the fame prince {, who fometimes refided in 
Wales, and fometimes in Cornwall; and the kings or dukes of 
Cornwall were perpetually fung by the Welfh bards. Llygard Gwr, 
aWelfh bard, in his fublime and fpirited ode to Llwellyn, fon of 
Grunfludd, the laft prince of Wales of the Britifh line, has a wifh, 
“« May the prints of the hoofs of my prince’s fteed be feen as far as 


CornwaLt ||. ‘Traditions about king Arthur, to mention no more. 


infances, are as popular in Cornwall as in Wales ; and moft of the 
romantic caftles, rocks, rivers, and caves, of both nations, are alike 
at this day diftinguifhed by fome noble atchievement, at leaft by the 
name, of that celebrated champion.’ 

Of this capital work, fo replete with entertainment and eru- 
dition, we fhall continue to prefent our Readers with further 


accounts, 


‘ ¢ Who was fometimes chofen from Wales and Cornwall, and fometimes from 
Armorica. Borlafe, ubi fupr. p. 403. Scealfo p. 375, 377, 393- And Concil, 
Spelman, tom. i. 9. 112. edit. 1639. fol. Stillingfleet’s Orig, Brit. ch. 5. p. 3446 
feq. edit, 1638. fol. From Cornuwarzta, ufed by the Latin monkih hiftorians, 
came the prefent name Cornwall, Borlafe, ibid. p. 325.” 


* || Evans, p. 43." L 4 
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Art. X. Obj/ervations on the Difcourfes delivered at the Royal Academy, 
addreffed to the Prefident. 4to. 1s. Almon. 1774. 


HIS Writer, after fome attempts at ridicule, to which he 
‘4. thews himfelf altogether unequal, ferioufly charges the 
learned Prefident with beftowing an unreafonable applaufe on 
the chiaro ofcuro, or, ashe calls it, the twilight manner of the 
Bolognefe fchool, ultimately to recommend his own. This, 
he fays, muft be to the prejudice of the fublime art; and if his 
complaint be juftly founded it deferves attention; but it mutt 
be remembered that controverfies of this kind, like other pole- 
mical engagements, have been carried on by the followers of 
tval fchools with a degree of acrimony that generally lof fight 
of truth. The Author of this,pamphlet feems to be as warm 
an advocate for the Venetian, as the Prefident could poffibly be 
for the Bolognefe mafters. We muft, however, do him the 
Juttice to acknowledge that in the following extraé&t there are 
bey and fome very fupportable obfervations. 
* The Roman, Bolognefe, and Venetian fchools, have each 
had their feparate purfuits, and each may be faid to have ex- 
led in them; and as I-am confident that the Wenetiane 
would 
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would have drawn better, had they been able, fo.am I that the 
Romans and Bolognefe would have coloured better from the 
fame motives. 

¢ Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, and the Carraccis, the 
heads of the four great fchools of painting, have acquired heir 
reputation, each by their refpective excellencies, all of them 
different from each other. Let us examine into the merits of 
thefe great mafters, and we fhall find they have.none of them 
arrived at the fummit of perfection, which tho’ indeed unat. 
tainable, yet is laudable to attempt, we fhall then fee that each 
in his feparate walk has contributed greatly towards it; and 
tho’ unfuccefsful, they have, like Phxton, greatly fallen, 

« I am not ideot enough to believe, that painting derives no 
luftre or advantage from the moft confummate harmony of 
colours, or that it is incompatible with the great end of the 
art; and I think that Titian, when he was reproved by Mi- 
chael Angelo, for not defigning better, might have retorted 
upon this great man, for not colouring better; he might even 
have gone further, and advifed him to have introduced gentlemen 
into his pictures, inftead of porters. The ideas of Michael An- 
gelo, were of the fublimeft kind, and he has fometimes exprefled 
them well; but furely that man is reprehenfible, who gives us q 
Hercules, when we fhould have an Apollo. Iam not infenfible 
to the merits of this great mafter, I allow him all; I have 
aoe with care and attention his moft capital work (and in- 
dee the only one by which we can judge of him as a painter) I 
mean the Capella Sifiina, in the Vatican, and confider it as a 
work abounding with numberlefs excellencies ; but at the fame 
time that I admire his conceptions, I cannot help thinking that 
the artift was as defirous of fhewing his fuperior {kill in the me- 
chanifm and contorfions of the human body, as Titian and Paul 
Veronefe have been in fhewing their knowledge in the flutter 
and extravagance of their harmonious colouring. 

‘ Raphael, whofe merits as a painter | place above cenfure, 
had judgment and penetration enough to temper the feverity 
and extravagance of his rival, and turn them to the greateft 
advantage; but the world has produced few geniufes of this 
caft ; itis the bee only that can gather honey from every flower; 
this great mafter faw the neceflity' of fine colouring; that he 
underftood and practifed it, we have the evidence of his works; 
and whoever will examine the t#ansfiguration, and fome other of 
his piGtures, will find proofs of his abilities in this branch of the 
art, that would do honour even to the pencil of Titian. 

« The genius of Michael Angelo I confider of fuch a kind; 
as to be ftudied with the utmoft care, and that nothing but the 
deepeft reflection can turn him to any advantage. Sir J-——a 
would have done well, I think, in recommending him to the 
young 
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ng ftudent, to have pointed out to him in what manner he 
ought to be ftudied; for as there is no man whofe ideas and 
conceptions are more elevated and fublime, fo there is no man 
more proper to raife thofe fentiments, in the mind of the young 
tift, that lead to the nobleft ends of painting; but the diffi- 
culty is in properly diftinguifhing where thefe beauties ‘lie, 
They are to be chofen with a partial eye, otherwife extrava- 

nce may be miftaken for beauty, and caricatura for character 
and expreflion. 

¢ The Carraccis, and particularly Annibal, feem beft to 
have underftood and dived into the pgigfiples of this great man, 
as may be feen by their works, and the Farnefe Gallery alone 
fuficiently fhews what ufe he has made of him. He has there 
fudied him, not as a fervile copyift, but like a great matter, 
by roufing that fire, which has produced one of the noblef 
works the art of painting can boaft of. This is the light in which 
Ifee Michael Angelo, and in him, I muft confefs, | am more 
fruck with the mind that conceived, than the hand that ex- 
ecuted; the former is often fublime, when the latter is cari- 
catura. 

‘[ thall conclude with confidering how far the Venetians 
have deferved the cenfure that has been thrown upon them; 
andhow far their excellencies are incompatible with the great ends 
of painting. It is but reafonable to afk what Sir J a has 
feenof, and where he has ftudied this fchool? Has he gone to 
the fountain head? Has he grounded his ideas of their imper- 
fections, from their moft capital works? Has he ftudied with 
attention and candour, the Martyrdom of Pietro Martyre, in the 
convent of St. Giovanni and Paolo? The Affumption of the Virgin 
at the high altar, in the Church of the Frari at Venice? The 
fame fubje&t in the Cathedral of Verona, by Titian? The Europa, 
and many of the cielings in the Doge’s Palace, and feveral altar pieces 
in the Churches at Venice, by Paul Vercnefe? The organ doors of 
the Madonna del Orto, and the Frefcos of the Tofetti Palace, in the 
Jame city, by Tintoret? fhe has, let him acquit his judgment; 
let him with candour confefs, and it can be no difgrace to him, 
that thefe are works, that will ftand in competition with any 
thing that the fchools of Rome and Bologna ever produced ; 
and let him then acknowledge, that fine colouring, is not in~ 
compatible with the nobleft paths of painting. 

‘ My idea of the duty of a painter is (however I may be de- 
ceived) to reprefent his fcenes, and particularly what relates to 
colouring, as perfeét and as near to nature as poflible ; nor will 
T'adopt the fentiments of any man that fhall declare, that a 
November fog (which I conceive to be the fame thing in na- 
ture, as the twilight fyftem is in painting) can throw an addi- 
Bgpal luftre upon any fcene; and let me afk ee 
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goo Louifa: A Tale. 


felves {peétators of thofe tranfactions) would the Transfiguration, 
or the Communion of St, ‘ferome, have been beheld witha greater 
degree of beauty thro’ fuch a medium? Or that thofe enchant. 
ing fcenes, which have been fo happily attempted and executed 
by Claude Lorraine, would have been properer fubjects for the 

ncil, had that Sun, to which they owe their force and glory 
= obfcured by mif? and vapour,’ 

There appears to be an impropriety in the title-page of this 
pamphlet. Thefe obfervations can hardly be faid to be ad. 
drefled to the wwe is all along fpoken of in the third 


perfon, e 


Art. X!. Louifa: A Tale. By Charles Jenner, M.A, To which 
is added, An Elegy to the Memory of Lord Lyttelton. 4to, 25, 
Cadell. 1774. 

HIS poem is every where marked with that fimplicity 
and tendernefs which have generally diftinguifhed the 
productions of Mr. Jenner. We think the following defcrip- 
tion of the habitations and characters of Meliffa and Louifa, 
muft pleafe by their poetical merit. 
Meliffa blefs’d with equal charms, 
In equal bloom of youth, 
Ambition led to aged arms 
To vow unequal truth. 





Four tedious years fhe wore thofe chains 
Whofe weight fhe never told, 

Then reap’d the price of all her pains, 
His lands and treafur’d gold. 


Confpicuous on a mountain’s fide 
Her fumptuous manfion ftood, 
With many a valley fkirting wide, 
And many a fpreading wooed. 


Proportion’d fweet, with hill and dale, 
With chequer'd light and fhade, 

And Thames along the winding vale 
His filver arms difplay’d, 


The landfcape oft the trav’ller view’d, 
And faw thro’ ev’ry part, 

Nature in her moft graceful mood —_ 
Led on by Tafte and Art. 


Beneath the Mountain’s fhagey fide —& 
Beipread with antique wood, 

In modeft ftate and decent pride 
Louifa’s dwelling ftood. 


Never did traveller that way 
With purpos’d ftep advance, 

But if he happen‘d there to ftray, 

He biefs’d his lucky chance: 
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For Nature wander’d through the meads 
To her own native. bow’rs, | 
Ciad in her fimple raffet weeds, 
And deck’d with fpring-time flow’rs : 
And Comfort fhew'd a turfy feat 
His footfteps to detain, 
While fomething fimple, proper, neat, 
Stull lur’d him back again. | 
*Midft gay Meliffa’s {plendid tow’rs 
He wond’ring pafs’d the day ; 
And lefs he prais’d: Louifa’s bow’rs, 
But could not hafte away. 


By fome it may have fancied been, 
Who love fuch truths to find, 

That in each manfion might be feen 
An emblem of each mind. 


Meliffa, born to be admir’d, 
Might give @ nation: laws ; 

Her fenfe, her beauty, all confpir’d 
To draw a world’s applaufe : 


Whilft mild Louifa’s gentle mind 
To no vain pomp aipir’d, 
For calm domeftic joys defign’d, 
More lov'd tho’ lefs admir’d. oe 
Melifia’s wit, Meliffa's face, 
No tongue could praife too high 5 
No heart but felt Louifa’s grace, 
And prais’d her with a figh. 


Calypfo thus her charms difplay’d, 
To gain an empty blifs ; 

The hero all due homage paid, 
But figh’d for Eucharis. 


When.we have been juft and candid to the merits of a writer, 
our duty requires that we fhould take noti¢e of his faults. 
The tale before us is not altogether well conceived; and it is 
patticularly deficient in thefe circumftances which fhould’ have 
warranted the untimely death of Louifa. 

The Elegy. to the memory of Lord Lyttelton is very fhort,: 
but it has confiderable merit. | 


ae i 





Art, XI, Excycrorz@pia Britannica; or, a D:Gionary of Arts 
and Stiewces, compiled upon a new Plan, Sc. Mluitrated with One 
Hundred and Sixty Copper-Plates. By a Society of Gentlemen in 
Scotland. 4to. 3 Vols. 31. 3s. Dilly. 1773. 

fe acknowledged utility of compilations of this kind has 

; induced us to beftow upon it a degree of attention, to 

Which, from. its own merits, we haye found it very little intitled. 
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The numerous improvements that have been made in the dif, 
ferent arts and fciences, and the. univerfal :avidity which pres 
vails for the purchafe of univerfal knowledge, at a compen. 
dious and cheap rate, have naturally given rife to many publj- 
cations of this kind fince the days of Chambers. But while 
every one feems to acknowledge the advantages offered by the 

neral plans of thefe refpective works, no one appears to be 
fatisfied with the execution ; but all complain more or lefs of 
the difappointments they meet with on_ oceafionally confulting 
them. 

Of thefe complaints the compilers of the prefent-work feem 
to have availed themfelves. ‘They accordingly found their fy- 
perior pretenfions to public favour, and aflume no‘fmall fhare 
of merit, on their having formed their work on a mew plan, very 
different from any of thofe that have been adopted by their prede. 
ceffors; who, as they allege, inftead of giving a clear and me- 
thodical detail of each branch of human knowledge, have been fo 
fond of derangement and demolition, that they have needlefsly, 
and even induftrioufly, divided its different members, and dif- 
perfed them at random throughout the whole alphabet ; leaving 
to the reader the fatiguing tafk of fearching after thefe fcattered 
fragments, and of putting them together. ‘So fond, it feems, 
do fome of thefe compilers appear to be of this method, that 
they make ufe of it even with regard to fuch fubjects as natu- 
rally and obvioufly admit of being treated fully under one word, 
Our Authors give us a notable inftdnce, without faying where 
it occurs, of an article thus treated in a former’ dictionary ; 
where the reader, wanting to know the hiftory of the Beg, its 
ceconomy, various operations, &c. looks out for that word, 
and is told that it is “* An infect of which there are a yreat many 
fpecies, &c. See Apis.” Upon turning to Apts,’ he reads, 
‘© Apis, in zoology, a genus of four-winged infects, having 
their tails furnifhed with a fting, &c, See Bez,. Swarm, 
Hive, Honey, Wax, &c.” * Well, you turn to the next 
word referred to, ‘© Swarm of Bees. See Hive.” § Upon 
confulting Hive, you are told it is **.a convenient receptacle 
for bees. See Beg.” ‘ Then mention is made of two orthree. — 
forts-of them, of which no other account is given, but.that 
fon§@fre made with willow, others with ftraw ; fome of wood, 
others of glafs; and that their ufual form is conical. And fo, 
with much the fame fatisfaction, you are carried through Hiwing, 
Honey, Honey-comb, Wax, &c. and after being referred back — 
from the laft article to Honey-comb, Honey, Hive, Bee; Apis; 
you perhaps throw down the book in the heat of difappoint- 
ment.” 

The prefent lexicographers have followed a very different 


plan, and in their preface ftrongly infinuate that they anne | 
prife 
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rifed nedrly'the whole prefent ftock of human attainments in 
art and {cience, or at leaft all the effential parts, in’ a certain 
number of diftinct treatifes or fyftems. Here, they aflure us, 
the reader will find each fubje& *¢ difcuffed in a complete and 
methodical manner, without being diftracied with references ;’ 
while the.many technical or'other terms that require explana- 
tion are concifely explained, as they occur in the courfe of 
the alphabet. In fact, the prefent work confifts of about 
forty of the aforefaid treatifes or fyftems, as they are called, 
on the different arts and. fciences; while the remainder of 
it is little more than a mere -nomenclature,—or, as the Gers 
mans call their common didtionaries or vocabularies, a Wop- 
cep-buch, or Word-book,. containing a meagre explanation 
of each term, or perhaps the term ‘alone, either accompanied 
with a generdl and wide-extended reference, directing the reader 
to journey over fome one of the aforefaid forty treatifes at large; 
or fometimes kindly referring him, by a fhorter cut, to the parti- 
cular page of the treatife in which he is to find complete information, 

Though we very readily acknowledge the impropriety and 
abfurdity of the method above exemplified, of fplitting a fimple 
and diftinét article into numerous parts, and of giving the 
reader a vertigo, by repeatedly whirling him rotihd'the alphabet 
in‘purfuit af them; it does not follow that “ the reverfe of 
wrong, is right;” or that the abafe of the Encyclopedic plan, 
by certain individuals, and in certain inftances, will juftify the 
total rejection of it, and the giving up the conveniences indif- 
putably attending it, in works of this kind, when they are 
executed with judgment. The faults of one extreme are not 
amended, but only changed, by-running into another. Surely 
there is a middle oourfe which thefe improvers might have pur- 
fued with advantage ; which at the fame time that it would 
furnifh the reader with dire&t, fpeedy, and perhaps fatisfaCtory 
information, with refpeée<temel immedia mct of his in- 
quiry, might, by a fet of references arranged ime proper order, 
direct him where he might find any further information that he 
might ftand in need of, with regard to matters collaterally re- 
lated to the obje&t of his purfuit. 

A di&tionary of arts and fciences thus conftruéted, of articles 
relating to different and difcordant fubjeéts, arragged only in 
the artificial order in which that of the alphabet happens to 
difpofe of them, may, we acknowledge, be confidered as a 
mere Wildernefs of fcience: yet furely it is' a wildernefs 
through which avenues may be fo judicioufly cut, that the 
reader may eafily find his way to the knowledge that he is in 
queft of. But cutting well direéted avenues, tiat lead to rich 
and cultivated {pots, is a nice and laborious work, which re- 
quires genius, knowledge, and application; nor is the fcheme 

either 
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either new or ftriking, for it was long ago very laudably ee, 
cuted by Chambers: whereas reprinting old and new treatifes 
verbatim is a matter of ealy execution, and this plan. has accord. 
ingly been preferred by our tranfcribing Compilers, or their 
ufeful affiftants and aflociates in the printing-office ; the whole 
corps modeftly refting their claim to fuperior excellence; folely 


‘on the meritorious Novelty of their plan. . 


They complain of the diffraGion produced by the numerous 
references of their predeceflors; but their purchafers, we appre. 
hend, will have much greater reafon to lament the infrequency 
of them, and the want of precifion in the few references necef. 
farily employed in the prefent work. In former di&ionaries, 
we are referred to articles that are eafily to be found, onacz 
count of their alphabetical mode of arrangement; bat in the 
prefent compilation, though our editors frequently refer us to 
the particular page of the treatife where information is to be 
acquired; yet they frequehtly likewife, by a general reference 
to the treatife at large, leave the reader to the full exercife of 


all his zeal and patience, in hunting after his article, fometimes ; 


through a2 courfe of a hundred pages, without furnifhing him 
with a fingle hint to guide him in the purfuit. In many trials 
we have been obliged, through mere laffitude, to give up the 


chafe. -We fhall produce a few inftances, out of aconfiderable | 


number that have occurred to us, to juftify the obfervation; 
only premifing that we have not taken any extraordinary pains 
in detecting, or exerted any particular choice in eta | the 
following {pecimens, which fhew the inconveniences refulting 
from the plan of the prefent compilers, as they have exccuted 
it. We give them rather as. illuftrations; than ‘as: proofs, of 
what we advance. | 
“6 Tendo AcuiLLIs. See ANATOMY. Part 2.”] Now the 
fyftem or treatife intitled Anatomy {preads over no lefs than 16§ 
pages in 4to,glofe printed. ‘Sivexeades however, in the'pre 
fent ntancelgO only leifurely to confult the text of about 
34 pages, of Which part 2 confifts; and ifhe has a ‘keen eye 
and fome previous knowledge of the fubjeét, he may pofibly 
find the tendo Achillis in the /uite of the Gaftrocnemii and Soleus 
mufcles :—~A ‘piece of information which the Anatomift or the 
Surgeon do, not want, and which the common Reader will be 
deterred from acquiring here at fo dear a rate. 
. & ArtrcuLtaRis Morbus. See Gout, and Mepicivs.”] 
Turning to the article, Gout, we read, * Gout, in Medicine, 
fee Mepicine.’ This furely looks fomewhat like diffracting 
the Reader with references: but this is a flight inconveniente 
compared with the labour of difcovéering in what corner of the 
rand treatife, intitled Medicine, confifting of 110 pages, the 


ougis to be found; as the Reader meets with no ~~, 
rom 
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from any obfervable order in the conftruétion of the treatife 
iifelf; or from any running title at the head of the page, or even 
achapter of contents, to facilitate the fearch. At length his 
diligence is rewarded by a difcovery of this dear-bought article, 
fervilely tran fcribed, in a mutilated ftate, from Brookes’s Pra@iice 
of Phyfc; without his being able however to difcover any ad- 
vantages that it derives from it’s /y/ematical fituation, embo- 
died in the center of a large treatife, where it is nearly as com- 
pletely infulated, as if it had ftood between the articles, Gourd, 
and Grace, according to the common alphabetical arrangement. 

Thus again, at the word, FaInTInG, we are directed to 
proceed to LiPOTHYMIA, and at Lirpotnymia, are pufhed 
onwards to MepicineE, where we find ourfelves once more 
engulphed in the midft of the aforefaid medical hotchpotch : 
but whether Lipothymia is really to be found there, our moft 
laboured refearches have not enabled us to determine. 

Purfuing our defultory enquiry, through one or two articles 
more, we look for Prism (‘in optics) which is not to be found: 
but at Macic LanTern, we read, ** MaGic LANTHERN, 
in Optics, fee Oprics;” that is, turn over the intire treatife 
fo intitled: and at ‘* ther, in Chemiftry,” we are bid to 
«fee CHEMIsTRY;” that is, a treatife of 114 pages.—An ex- 
cellent afternoon’s. amufement, for thofe who find themfelves 
inclined to difpofe of their afternoon in this manner ! 

By this frequent omiffion of references from the fmaller ar- 
ticles in this dictionary, to the larger treatifes where their ex- 
planation is to: be found, our Compilers have not done juftice 
even totheirown plan. But were their references ever fo exact, 
and their fy{tematical treatifes ever fo excellent and well di- 
gefted, it is.in the higheft degree abfurd to fuppofe that a fet of 
complete treatifes on the various branches of human knowledge, 
accompanied with. al] the technical or other terms placed in al- 
phabetical; order, and ferving- as an index to them, could pof- 
fibly be condenfed into the narrow compafs of three volumes in 
quarto. They miftake likewife the proper ufe of works of this 
kind, which can never anfwer the purpofe of teaching the arts 
and fciences; but can only. ferve, or at leaft are principally 
adapted, to refrefh the memories of thofe who are already well 
grounded in fundamentals, orto give immediate and fuperficial 
information to thofe who require no more. 

But waving any further’ obfervations on thefe heads, our 
Editors have been. equally injudicious in portioning out. the 
fpace allotted to their- different fyftems or treatifes. To give 
only a few inftances of mifmanagement in this department— 
Midicine, as we have already obferved, fills 110 pages; Anatomy 
expands over.no lefs'‘than 165; and the article, AZidwifery, fill 
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more prepofteroufly, occupies and defiles.no lefs than 40.. Now 
how well difpofed foever the generality of Readers may be tg 
dabble in phyfic, and to relifh the copious draughts here faith. 
fully transfufed, and prefented to them, (only ima different ve. 
hicle as to form and type) from Brookes’s general PraGice ;—fcx 
whole u‘e, we would afk, is every hole and corner of the hu. 
‘man body thus minutely explored, and every mufcle belonging 
to it traced up to it’s origin and followed to it’s infertion? or 
finally, what purchafer of a diGiionary of arts and fciences, in 
fhort, who, but a man midwife, can wifh to learn the various 
‘manceuvres of the tire-tete, or to diftinguifh the proper occa- 
fions and feafons when to lay down the Forceps and take up the 
Crotchet :-—But he will certainly prefer Smel/te’s own edition of 
his book, to that in the Encyclopedia Britannica. | 
On the other hand, Natura History, an object of genes 
ral curiofity and inquiry, occupies but two Pages, which are 
employed only in giving a lift of the fix clafles into which 
Linnzus has divided the Animal kingdom. The Authors ine 
deed refer us for farther fatisfaction, to MINERALOGY, 
ZooLtocy, BoTany: but .no fuch treatife, article, or even 
word, as Mineralogy is to be found here. At the word Zoology, 
we only read, * ZooLoGy, the Science of Animals. See 
NaTurRAL History ;’ that is, fee the treatife of two pages 
aforefaid, ‘Turning to Borany indeed, we meet with fome- 
what refembling a treatife, which however confifts only of 26 
pages ; containing a chapter on the ufes of Botany; another in 
which the Linnzan Syftem of Claffification is deferibed; anda 
third, in which the theory of the fexual commerce of Vegeta- 
bles is difcufled, and attacked with fome degree of vivacity; 
but whether by any of our Compilers, we know not. We meet. 


indeed with fo much fervile tranfcribing of whole volumes. 


verbatim, in their fyftems or treatifes, as they call them— 
fkipping only over now a paragraph, and then a. page, ora 
chapter,—that we cannot help doubting whether the few arti- 


cles we here meet with, that might do them fome credit, are 


originals, or mere tranfcripts like the reft-——But to return: 

In the detached part of the work, particular articles of Natu- 
ral Hiftory are indeed to be found, as they occur in the alpha- 
betical arrangement; but, except in a very few inftances, they 
confift of little more than the name of the plant or animal, and 
the charaters afcertainiag its rank in the Linnzan claififica- 
tion; followed, in the animal fyftem particularly, with a-dry 
catalogue of its {pecies or varieties, as uninterefting as a gene- 
dlogical table; while the qualities, habitudes, fingularit es, or 
other interefting circumftances peculiar to the fubject, «:¢ not 
noticed. A Linnean or profefled Naturalift does nc: anty 
as 
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hor can be content with, the fcanty information he finds here $ 
and to a common Reader their defcriptions muft appear down- 
right gibberifh. | | . 

Taking the fir fpecimen that prefents itfelf, Ancuts, of 
the fnake, for example ; inftead of informing and amufing the 
Reader with the general hiftory, habits, &c. of this fpecies of 
animal, they prefent him only with a lift of fixteen {pecies, 
diftinguifhed by as many hard names; and tell him that futh an 
one has 186 /cuta on the belly, and 23 on the tail, but that 
another has 180 /cuta on the belly, and 18 on the tail: and 
yet this dry and difmal catalogue of 16 fnakes, and of their re- 
{pective /cuta on their bellies and tails, takes up more room 
than our judicious Compilers have thought fit to allot to fo 
jnterefting and important an article,as that of Magnetifm; a 
fubject which the reader, after due fearch, may at length find 
completely difcufled in a folitary paragraph of about 20 lines, 
occurring in a very.unexpected place, the treatife on Mecha- 
nics: to which he is referred at large, under the word 
Macnet *, 

Turning over a page or two, we meet with Apdis, and ex- 
pect that, at leaft, this extraordinary genus of infeéts, whofe 
fingular mode of propagation has, fer a long time paft, con- 
founded all our fine-fpun fyftems of generation+, would have 
afforded matter for a curious article, interefting to the genera- 
lity of Readers ; but a Reader, in the firft place; who is not a 
profefled Naturalift; will not know, nor do our Lexicogtaphers 
inform him, that Aphis is the Linnzan generical name of the 
tribe of infe€ts, of whofe fingular mode of generation he has . 
formerly read accounts in Bonnet and ether Naturalifts, under 
the titles of Pucerons, Vine-fretters; or Plant-lice;—or if he 
does, will he meet with much fatisfaction from the account here 
given in eight lines, the whole fubftance of which is, that the 
Aphis belongs to the order of Infecta hemiptera, that the roffrumi 
is inflected, the antenna longer than the thorax, and the feet of 
the ambulatory kind :—notices which muft undoubtedly redound 
much to his edification and amufement. It is needlefs to mul- 
tiply inftances ; but making one trial more we confult the arti- 
cle Pelype, and find the whole hiftory of this curious family of 





* Among other inftances of a fimilarly happy arrarfgément, we may 
mention Thermometer, which is treated undet PNeumarics. Looking 
for Pyrometer, no fuch article oceurs: under the article, fre, we 
find nothing faid of it; but in our fearch after Magneti/m, we unex- 
peciedly pop upon it, thruft into a corner of the treatife of Me- 
CHANICS, 

+ See our 48th volume, February 1773. page 116. 
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infe€ts comprifed in three lines; but then we have the fatisface 
tion of learning that it belongs to the Genus of the Hydra, | 
In ‘a new Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, a Reader wilt 
naturally expect to meet with fome information with regard td 
the many interefting difcoveries or improvements in’ Philofophy 
or Art, that diftinguifh our own times. With refpe& however 
to. matters of this kind, our negligent or uninformed Compilers 
generally -obferve the moft profound filence.” We fhall clofe 
this article with giving a few inftances, out 'of many that have 
occurredito us, of their:ignorance or negligence'in this pars 
ticular. | | Pancspass Se bese 
In ‘the firft place, no fauch article as Fixed Air is to be met 
with in this Dictionary; though a fubject certainly entitled to 
fome confideration in the philofophical or chemical departménts. 
of a work of this kind, on account of the confiderable licht 
thrown on feveral of the moft interefting parts of natural, philo- 
fophy, by afcertaining the exiftence of this fluid, as a confti- 
tuent part of many bodies, and by the difcovery of its various 
properties: and relations. - Overlooking and ‘excufing’ their 
omiffion of the more recent difcoveries of philofophers on this’ 
fubjeét, werfhall obfervé that not only thofe of Dr. Brownrigge, 
communicated to the publick in 1765, and of Dr. Black,’ pub- 
lithed in 1756, are here ’pafled over unnoticed ; but likewife 
the numerous and interefting experimental inveftigations of this 
aerial fubftance, publifhed by Dr. Hales above forty years ago, 
as well as the obfervations of Boyle, made’in the Jaft century.” 
Fixed Air not being to be found either in its proper place, or 
under PNEUMATICS, we'turn to the articles Lime, and Magne-' 
fia, ox rather to the treatife of CoemisTrY, to which our Com- 
pilers refer us, at thefe+@wo' articles. Here they evidently ap-_ 
pear not to have obtained the leaft climpfe of this element, nor 
of the important refults derived from the cothplete and copious 
detection of it in thefe two fubftances, though effe€ted by their 
own countryman, Dr. Black, near twenty years ago. We next 
confult the article MineRAt Waters, where we find them fpeak- 
ing of thofe of Pyrmont, as conftituted of a * fubtile aqueous 
fluid, a volatile iron, and a predominating alcali;’ and fhewing 
themfelves as completely ignorant of this aerial and capital 
ingredient, to which thefe and other waters of this kind owe 
their grateful pungency and principal virtues, as if Dr. Brown- 
rigge and others had never difcovered or written a fyllable on 
the fubje&t. In fhort, after all our fearches, we have not been 
able to find the leaft hint or fymptom, indicating that thefe 
Compilers and Digeftors of the fcience of the prefent age, were 
confcious that fuch a principle as fixed air exifted in any one’ 
corner of the univerfe, 
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Under PyeumMatTics (page 490) our Compilers have thought 
proper to {peak of Lightning and Thunder, and ‘repeat the old 
ftory of fulphureous and nitrous bodies, rifing into the atmo- 
fphere, fermenting with each other, and taking fire fponta- 
neoufly ; and yet fome one of our confiftent affociated book- 
makers had before given us, under the article ELECTRICITY, 
a different and juft account of the, caufe of thefe meteors, while 
he was tranfcribing from Dr. Prieftley’s hiftory of that {cience. 

To proceed only one ftep further in this unedifying and tire- 
fome inveltigation:—The refraging Telefcope is here curforily 
defcribed in the compafs of lefs than a page, juft in the ftate in 
which it was delivered down to us from the days of Galileo and 
Kepler, with all its imperfections on its head. ‘The fame pro- 
found filence and fecrecy, which our Compilers have obferved 
with regard to the modern Pxewmatical di{coveries of our coun- 
trymen, they religioufly maintain likewife with refpect to the 
improveménts made in the above-mentioned branch of Optics, 
which terminated in the invention of the Achromatic Teleicope : 
one of the moft brilliant difcoveries of the prefent age. Nota 
hint tranfpires concerning the theory of this inftrument, nor is 
even the name of it to be found in this New and Complete digeft 
of the Arts and Sciences. 

We fcarce need to repeat the Apology fuggefted toward the 
beginning of this article; which we have been induced to ex- 
tend to its prefent length, principally on account of the utility 
of compilations of this kind, the pretty extenfive demand for 
them, and the large price of the prefent work. On thewhole, we 
fhail only further obferve with regard to it, that it is formed on 
an exceptionable plan, injudicioufly, negligently, in fome in- 
ftances ignorantly, and, upon the whole, we may add, di/ho- 
neftly, executed. The expreffion is not too harfh, when we con- 
fider the method purfued by our Book-wrights, of manufac- 
turing the bulky parts of their work, or their /i/tems, and of 
adding fheet to fheet, by the prompt expedient of almoft literally 
tran{cribing whole treatifes, or detached parts of treatifes ; 
inftead of extraéting the fubftance, and feleGting and digefting 
their moft valuable contents: while their fhort and meagre 
articles, in the detached part of it, of which forty or fifty 
fometimes are included in a fingle page, render this department 
of the work a mere Dictionary of Definitions. B 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A P RI UL, 1774. | 


PoETICAL. 
Art. 13. Otaheite: a Poem. 4to. 1s. Bathurft. 1774, 
| HE fmooth, correét, and flowing ftyle of verfe in which this 
poem is written, fhews that the Author is no ftranger to com- 
pofition. But though his poetry is good, it 1s, in Our Opinion, toe 
eneral in its defcriptions to be intereiting ; at leaft, fuch were the 
Soetniel with which the perufal imprefied us. What relates parti. 
cularly to Otaheite is conveyed in the following lines : 
* But Fancy leads us o'er yon ifle to rove, 
The Cyprus of thé Soutn, the Land of Love, 
Here, ceafelefs, the returning feafons wear 
Spring’s verdant robe, and {mile throughout the year ; 
Refrething zephyrs cool the noon-tide ray, , 
And plantane groves impervious fhades difplay. 
The gen’rous foil exacts no tiller’s aid | 








To turn the glebe and watch the infant blade; 
Nature their vegetable bread fupplies, ’ 
And high in air luxuriant harveits rife. 
No annual toil the foodful plants demand, 
But unrenew’d to rifing ages ftand ; | 
From fire tq fon the long fuccefiion trace, 
And lavith forth their gifts from race to race. 
Beneath their fhade the gentle tribes repofe ; 
Each bending branch their frugal feaft beftows : 
For them the cocoa yields its milky flood, 
To flake their thirft, and feed their temp’rate blood ; 
No ruddy nectar their pure bev’rage itains, 
Foams in their bow! and {wells their kindling veins, 
‘ Their evening hours fucceflive fports pralong, 

The wanton dance, the love-in{piring fong. 
Impetuous wifhes no concealment know, 
As the heart prompts, the melting numbers flow : 
Each Oserea feels the lawlefs flame, __ 

Nor checks defires fhe does not bluth to name. 

_ © No boding prefage haunts them through the night; 
No cares revive with early dawn of light : A. 
Each happy day glides thoughtlefs as the laft, 

Unknown the future, unrecall’d the paft. 

Should momentary clouds, with envious fhade, 

Blot the gay fcene, and bid its colours fade ; 

. f As the next hour a gleam of joy fupplies, 

Swift o’er their minds the pafling funthine flies ; 
No more the tear of tranfient forrow flows, _ 

Ceas’d are the lover’s pangs, the orphan’s woes. , 

‘ Thus the fleet moments wing their eafy way 3 
A dream their being, and their life a day, 
rae rtd aes Unknown 
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Unknown to thefe foft tribes, with ftubborn toil 
And arms robuft to turn the cultur'd {oil ; 
Through tracklefs wilds to urge their daring chace, 
And rouze the fierceft of the favage race ; 
Unknown thofe wants that prompt th’ inventive mind, 
And banith nervelefs floth from human-kind, 

‘ Can crue! paflions thefe calm feats infett, 
And ftifle pity in a parent’s breaft? 
Does here Menea draw the vengeful blade, © 
And itain with filial gore the bluthing fhade ; 
Here, where Arcadia fhould its {cenes unfold, 
And paitt’r.1 love revive an age of gold! 

‘ Ah! fee in vain the little fuppliant plead 
With filent eloquence to check the deed : 
He {miles unconicious on th’ uplifted knife, 
And courts the hand that’s arm’d againtt his life. 
Not his lait fighs the mother’s bofom move; 
She dooms his death, her facrifice to love: 
Jmpatient halies her am’rous vows to plight, 
And feals with infant blood the barb’rous rite. 
Reclin’d upon her lover’s panting breatt, 
See in his arms the beauteous murd'refs preft ! 
No keen remorife the wanton trance deitroys, 
No thrilling terrors damp the'r guilty joys; 
Nor ties of “focial life their crimes reclaim, 
Nor rigid Juftice awes, nor virtuous Fame. 

€ On minds which thus untaught thus darkling fray, 
To pour the radiant beams of heav’nly day; 
T'o point where Nature the great outline draws, 
Where Truth reveal’d gives {anction to her laws ; 
To bid th’ intemp’rate reign of Senfe expire, 
And quench th’ unholy flame of loofe defire ; 
Teach them their being’ s date, its ufe and end, 
And to immortal life their hopes extend, 


How great the gfumph 





On the whole this may be properly enough called a pretty poem. L e 


Art.14. St. Thomas’s Mount: a Poem, Written by a Gentle- 
man in India. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 1774. 

St Thomas’s Mount is a beantiful place in India, on the coaft of 
Coromandel. On this account the juvenile Author * had many ad- 
vantages with refpect to novelty of fcenery, imagery, and objects ; 
and, availing himfelf of this, he has produced no very contemptible 
poem, Thus he defcribes the hunting of the Antelope : 


‘ But mark the beauteous Antelope !—he fprings— 
He bounds—he flies—nor needs the aid of wings. 
Not the fleet greyhound, Perfia’s boafted breed, 
Nor, from Arabia’s coaft, the rapid fteed, 





Gon 


. This poem, the Author tells us, was written before he had at- 
tained his zoth year. . : 
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In {wiftnefs can compare—he ftrips the wind, 
And leaves them lagging, panting, far behind. 
Now, freed from dread, he {ports upon the plain, 
Until their cries falute his ears again ; 

Again the fugitive his flight renews ; 

In vain the ftretching eye his winged courfe purfues. 
Then fay what fwiftnefs fhall this prize obtain, 
Which dogs and horfes follow but in vain? 
Behold the Chetah ! of the leopard-kind, 
Watchful as night, and active as the wind. 
Bred to the fport, he fteals towards the prey, 
As the herds browze, or inattentive play ; 

One he felects, and meas’ring with his eyes 
The diftance, darts like light’ning to the prize: 
(So, when the fowler takes his certain aim, 

A fwift deftruétion ftrikes the flutt’ring game.) 
The kelplefs prey his ufelefs fpecd bemoans, 
Drops the big tear of grief, and dies in groans. 
But fhould or chance or accident betray 

Th’ approaching favage on his murd’rous way, 
Inftant the Antelope betakes to fight— 

Inftant the Chetah, furious at the fight, 
Springs to arreft his fpeed—but fprings in vain! 
Refcu’d, he now exults and bounds along the plain: 
But lo! the difappointed Chetah turns, 

While tenfold fury in his bofom burns :— 
Beware, ye hunters! left, his ire to fate, 
Heedlefs you feel AcrEon’s wretched fate! 

All but his keeper, whofe familiar hand 
Supplies his wants, and practifes command ; 
Sooth’d by his voice, reluctantly he ftays, 
Growls furly difcontent, and flow obeys.’ 

The fecond Canto contains, by way of epifode, the peregrinations 
of St. Thomas, who, the Author takes it for granted, propagated 
the gofpel in the Eaft-Indies. ¢ 
" Art. 15. The Patron, a Satire. 4to. 1s. Flexney. 1774. 

The Author profefles to imitate Juvenal. In this view we may 
apply to him his own farcafm on the late * Dr. Goldfmith. 

The puny Doétor, he tells us, tore from the brawny fhoulders of 
Johnfon, a corner of his mantle, in which he {wath’d himfelf o’er 
and o'er: 

G h thus robed affumes a mock command, 
And in thofe regions + reigns J n at fecond hand. 

But if the Author. has no pretenfions to rank with the illuftrious 
Roman, he-may be allowed to fit down with his ingenious country: 
man Oldham. 











* Left the Author fhould be fuppofed capable of ungeneroufly in- 
fulting the dead lion, we muft obferve that this poem was pu 
before the Do@tor’s death. 


t+  ‘* ——— the proud manfions of immortal fame.” 
3 There 
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There is {pirit, as well as poetry, in the following ftri@ures on the 
giterations now making in St. James’s Park : | 
« An ample plain there lies, oblique between 
The honour’d refidence of Albion’s Queen, 
Which-its proud fummits thus ennobled rears 
More by her virtues, than the crown fhe wears, 
And in thofe realms, the realms of freedom known, 
A little manfion, which I call my own: 
On that-while R - n exhautts his art, 
Your influence, all ye powers of tafte impart. 
1 afk not, here to fcoop the hollow dell, 
There bid the gay {werd’s verdurous bofom {well : 
Naked and flat be the eye-wearying fcene 
As billiard-table, though not half fo green. 
Jet not, in groups affembling unconfined, 
The Hamadryades goflip with the wind ; 
And here and there be taught a Dryad ftray, 
With artful ignorance to lofe her way. 
Upright as mufqueteers in a train-band, 
Rang’d rank and file, while the tall wood-nymphs ftand, 
To keep the roving eye within due bound, 
The fair extent throw an embracement round ; 
And from Moorfields, where elegance prevails, 
Bring the nice model of the circling rails. 
Bring Bedlam too, ftraw beds, and cells fo dark, 
And let the manfion kirt St. James’s Park. 
With lunatics, here patriots in difgrace, 
There chiefs in plenitude of power and place, 
Cuckolds, that clank the gainful marriage chain, 
And wives by parliament turn’d maids again, 
Harams of whores for impotence and age, 
Cargoes of fops and foplings for the ftage ; 
Pll people Bedlam at fome future time ; D. 
Or may oblivion few my ftill-born rhime.’ J 


Art. 16. Retaliation: @ Hoem. By Dr. Goldfmith; including 
Epitaphs on the moft diflinguifhed Wits of the Metropolis. 4to. 
is, Od. Kearfly. 1774. 

‘ Dr. Goldfmith,’ fays the Editor, *‘ belonged to a club of Beaux 
Efprits, where wit fparkled fometimes at the expence of good-nature, 
It-was propofed to write epitaphs on the Deétor. His country, 
dialect, and perfon, furnifhed fubje&ts of witticifm. The Doétor 
was ‘called on for Retaliation, and at their next meeting produced 
the following pocm,’— 

The perfons who fi principally in this poetical group are Ed- 
mund Burke. his brot Richard Burke; his coufin, William Burke; 
David Garrick ; Dr. Cumberland, author of the Weft Indian; Dr, 
Douglas, the detector of Lauder; Sir Jofhua Reynolds; and a few 
others. We are informed that the Author intended to enlarge his lift ; 
which feems very probable, as thé picce appears to be imperfect: a 
circumitance which its admirers (in which number we may venture 
tO include all its readers) will certainly laments The poem abounds 


with 
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with wit, free from even the flighteft tinéture of ill nature ; and the 
characteriftics of all the parties, as far as they are known tous, arg 
equally pointed and juft. Asa fpecimen, we thall give the epitaph 
on the celebrated erator, Mr. Burke: 
‘ Here lies our good Edmund, whofe genius was fuch, 

We fcarcely can praife it or blame it too — : 

Who, born for the univerfe, narrow'’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Though fraught with all learning, kept ftraining his throat 

To perfuade Tommy Townfend * to lend him a vote; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, ftitl went on refining, 

And thought of Convincing, while they thought of Dining; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a ftatefman, too proud for a wit. 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge difobedient, 

And too fond of the right to purfue the expedient. 

In fhort ’twas his fate, unemploy’d, or in play, Sir, 

To eat mutton cold. and cut blocks with a razor.’ 


The lines on Mr. Garrick are perhaps the moft mafterly part of 
this very agreeable fragment ; but they have been fufficiently retailed 
in the news-papers. 

Art. 17. The Choice; a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 4to. 1, 

Richardfon, &c. 

Mr. Rogers has juft notions of the ceconomy of private life, and 
of the obiigations of religion and morality; but he totally miftakes 
his talents if he thinks himfelf half fo great a poet even as Pomfret. 
We tell him this truth in pure good will, becaufe we are pleafed with 
his fentiments: and in the hope that he will, hereafter, be cautious 
of injuring his own thoughts by attempting to clothe them in verfe. 
Art. 18. The Progrefs of Gallantry, a Poetical Effay, in three 

Cantos, 4to. 18, Od. Dodfley. 1774. 

Contains feveral good mora! fentiments and obfervations, with a 
moderate fhare of poetical merit. WwW. 

Art. "9. The Gamefters. A Poem. + Addreffed to the Mayor 
of C » Second Edition. 12mo. 1s, Lewis. 1774 
Relates to the Canterbury Tale, noticed in our Review for lat 

month, p. 224 At that city the ftory is probably interefting; and 

the perfons concerned may have fufficiently expofed themfélves. But 
as the affair is local, the fatire here exhibited cannot be expected 
to draw the attention of the public in general. The poem has 
fome humour, and offers very good advice. Should it imprefs any 
mind with a fenfe of the moft ridiculous folly, as well as deftructive 
confequences of gaming, a vice now fo "a prevalent, it will an- 


fwer a very valuable end. ti. 
Art. 20. Medico Maflix, or Phyfic Craft detected, a fatirico 


dida&tic Poem. 4to. 18, Evans. ; 
This poem would more properly be entitled Empirico Maitix, for 
the fatire is moft particularly levelled at the induftrious fraternity of 
Quacks. ‘The Author does not appear to be of that fraternity ; but 











* Another copy fays, Dicky Whitworth. a“ 
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yknowledges himfelf of the Faculty. However, we cannot indulge 

sim with Gilbert Cooper’s compliment to Dr. Akenfide, that he is 

the twofold Difciple of Apollo; for, as a Poet, he claims only a 

ditant relationfhip to the family of the weLt ENouGns, e 

Att 20 Richard Pluntagenct, a Legendary Tale, now firft 
“tdblithed, by Mr. Hull. gto. 2s. Bell, 1774. 

This is a fimple ftory, the hero of which is fuppofed to be a natu- 
nl fon of Richard the Third, who is privately brought up under the 
care of a Clergyman, and kept in ignorance of his birth till the 
evening preceding the battle of Bofworth ; in which his father loft 
his life and his crown. It was, afterwards, the fon’s fortune to work 
43a Bricklayer for Sir Thomas Moyle, at Eaftwell in Kent, for the 
face @f0 years. To this gentleman, at laft, he communicates the 
fory of his birth; and the narrative forms the poem. 

We can fay nothing in favour of the compofition. The Author 
lainly wants tafte and talents for this kind of poetry. Where he 
aims at fintplicity, he falls beneath it, and miftakes it for fillinefs ; 
a kind of diétion which has prevailed much of late, and which we 


have frequently condemned, 
What a piteous imitation of Sternhold’s rhyme have we in the fol- 


lowing ftanza ! 


But now thy tongue hath fpoke aloud 
Thy grateful piet ee, 
No longer be thy ftory kept 
In painful fecresee 
There is a difagreeable epithetical fliffnefs in the following line: 
In thofe care-woven, long protraéted years, , 
And in 
sW = Plac’'d in a rural, foft, ferene retreat, 
With a deep-learn’d Divine I held abode. 

The former line is overloaded with uncharacteriftic epithets, 
always a mark of bad writing, whether in profe or poetry; deep- 
karn'dis harfh and unpoetical, and eld abode is {tiff e 
Art.22. An Elegy on the Fears of Death, by the Author of 

the Difference between Words reputed fynonimous, after the Man- 
a of Girard, Hogarth moralized, &c. &c. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bell. 
41774. 

This fixpenny poem, confifting of 1 pages, 12 lines on a page, 
and modeitly charged 1s. 6d. we are previoufly told, is the firft 
poetical attempt of a Clergyman. In putting fuch an extravagant 
Price upon it, we fuppofe that he or his Bookfeller muft charge for 
coining new words, one of which occurs p. 2. 

‘* He neither liftens to the youngly tale,” 
Or elfe having before their eyes the late fatal decifion concerning 
literary property, and regretting that this poem fhall in the fpace of 
28 years become a prey to the rapacity of thofe notorious rogues, the 
Scotch Bookfellers, they are determined to make the moft of it while 
they may. In that cafe they may fay as the Author fays in his Poem, 
Why fear we then the pe-ri-od of all? 
sag the conclufion, the Author grows moft aftonifhingly 
e; 
The Empyrean pierce, and rend the Welkin’s ear ! - 
e 
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The Welkin’s ear ! there’s a thought! could the Author only have 
found breath enough to have proceeded with the fame dignit he 
would have been a Prince of an Author indeed. Had he exhibited 
te tSttering condition of the Ecliptic’s legs, the Equator’s nofe, &. 
< Prince of an Author would he have been ! i. 
art. 23. Poems, by Mr. Jefferfon. Second Edition * 

zs. 6d. Griffin, &c. 1773. 

Tiad thefe Poems been worth the leaft notice, fome apology hould 
have been made to the Author, and the Public, for overlookin 
them fo long; but they were amongtt thofe things that drop dead. 
born from the Prefs ; and to be in haite about regittering them in our 
monthly bills of mortality, was very immaterial. 

Art 24. Eljefair and Evander, a Poem: by S. P. founded 
on Fact, being an Hiftorical Narrative of two unfortunate Lovers, 
whom the Author relieved in Carolina, in the year 1766. 4to, 
2s, Snags. 1774. 

No; no indulgence in this court for printing at the folicitation of 
friends: ‘That plea is totally excluded. 

+ Hence firft arofe the fad unhappy ftate, 
Of many ahungry paunch, and many a fore-fcratch’d pate, 

Art.25. The Mufe ina Fright; or Britannia’s Lamentation: 
A Rhapfody. Containing a fuccinét Account of the Rife and 
Progrefs of Britith Liberty, and the Ejtablifhment of the Prefs; 
with the Methods now taking to deftroy it. In which will be 
difplayed, a number of whole length Characters, &c.  4to. 
1s. Gd, Bew. 

The Author’s meaning is fo good, that we fincerely with he wasa 
better Poet. We 
Art. 26. The Eftate Orators, a Town Eclogué® Ato. 15. 

: Evans. 

That foppery of phrafe which Architeéts, Defigners, Heads 
Gaydgners, and Auctioneers, in particular, affect in their defcripe 
tions anc advertifements, is here properly enough treated with ridis 
cule; and it would have done very well in a poetical fling, ora 
cafual effay in an Evening Paper, but the fubjett is tvo low, for the 
importance of a pamphlet. The poem is one of the qwell enoughs. 
Art, 27. La Cloche De L’Ame: or Confcience the loudett 

Knell. A Satyr. Occafioned by feveral late Complaints from 

Places of Public Refort, of the too long and frequent tolling of the 

Bells at Deaths and Funerals.. To which is added, Vigiliana 

Novifima: or the reformed Watchman. The. fecond Edition, 

With feveral confiderable Alterations and Additions. &vo. 6d, 

Towers. 1774. A dud 
_ Whether any fuch complaint as that intimated in the above title 
has been ferioufly made, we cannot determine: If it has, it may, 
afford fome juft occafion for fatire. It is very proper that thofe whofe 
lives are chiefly devoted to luxury and diflipation, fhould be fome- 
times reminded of the folemn and awful conclufion which fo fpeedily 
approaches! . But the thought may be the Author’s own invention, 


—_ 
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* This book was firlt fold at York, + P. 5 
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wie fake Of prefenting his poem to the public in a ftriking man- 
. Yet, however good his defign, his poetical talents are not to be 
xh commended. , , + he 

it. 28 4 Familiar Epifile to the Author of the Hercic Epifile to 

Gir William Chambers, and of the Heroic Poft/cript ta the Public. 
yo. 1S 6d. Wilkie. 1774. 

The fpirited Author of the Heroic Epiftle, &c. having * announced 
ysrefolution, fhould occafion require, to employ — 

‘ the, thunder of his long, 

Rolling in deep ton’d energy along,” 

‘at the nefarious attempts of arbitrary governors or corrupt fena- 
os, to invade the liberties or {quander the properties of his coun- 
rynen,—the prefent Writer fteps forward to expoftulate with the He- 
wicBard on the vanity and folly of fuch an attempt. He keenly 
sdicules the Pofffcript throughout; and has, indeed, in the lan- 
quage of Admiral Hawke, given the author a found drubbing. He 
vpclades With an excellent leffon for thofe fplenetic geniufes who 
ye fo wondrous prompt on evefy, or on no, occafion, 

“s to lift aloft the Satyr’s rod, 
And tread the paths which great Lucilius trod +.” 
‘ —Ohe! jam fat!—what {eribbling rage ! 

—lI’ve writ, a volume, for a, page! 

—By Heav’ns I. do my fpirit. wrong, 

To grate this ferannel-pipe fo long: 

Hence! hence!—I hate its peevith tone, 

Though aim’d, at. pride and /pleen alone: 

And, if my rhyming vein ftill need 

A fong, Vil touch fome gentler reed— 

A reed I fomething know to touch ;— 

Whofe mildly-plaintive notes are fuch,— 

They fteal the fting from youthful grief, 

Breathe to a lover’s foul relief, 

Or fuch refign’d diftrefs beftow, _. 

They make the fuff’rer proud of woe, 

—O noble trifling of the hour! 

When ’{cap’d from dread of Fortune’s pow’r, 

I loiter in fome fecret, rude, =. 

Yet fometimes broken folitude,— 

While, with a heart not flow to prove 
a pe Tg ei of love, 

Not with bémt Brow, or raptur’d eye, 
Or “* thoughts commercing with the fky,” 
But mildly gay, with am’rous guile 
Perfuacgng thought to wear a.fmile;—- 
S:udious awhile, yet never long, 
Nor rapt nor carelefs in my fong; 


he 


” 
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* See Review for February lat, p. 155. 
t We cannot refit the temptation to tranfcribe the lines alluded 
% above; and every feeling heart will thank.us for them, 


Glancing. 
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| Glancing at all that Fazcy fends, 
+H And fixing where my 4eart commends. 
ot Such be my .walk, if Hope infpire 
With mirthful notes to touch the lyre; 
And when I’ve done the fprightly tafk, 
No wreath of Laurel do I afk.— 
Be there a fmile upon the cheek 
Of her, to whom my numbers fpeak ; 
And, while fhe fmiles,—be mine the praife, 
Without a bluth, that fmile to raife. 
Or, if more fad my numbers flow, 
To tell fome fimple tale of woe, 
While yet fre reads, one figh fhall be 
More precious far than fame to me; 
And ending, let, uncheck’d, appear 
The filent plaudit of a tear. 
‘ * —O ye rude fouls, who never gain 
A joy, but from another’s pain ; 
Ye bafe, unhallow’d fons of Rhyme, 
Who wafte in Satire all your time; 
Who boaft no pow’r, who own no fame, 
But what from daftard guilt ye claim,— 
Ye little know to prize the btifs 
Of fuch a dear reward as this; 
Your hearts could ne’er the boon revere 
Of fach a fmile, of fuch a tear,’ 
MIsCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 29. The Antiquities of Richberough and Reculver.’ Abridged 


from the Latin of Mr. Archdeacon Battely. 12mo. 38. Johnfon, 


17746 
This fhort account of the ancient fate of the Ifle of Thanet will 


afford amufement to thofe who have a tafte for antiquities. The 
antiquary muft, on this fubject, as well as many others, be fome- 
times contented with conjecture; but conjecture, to a perfon tho. 
roughly engaged in thefe purfuits, is often highly fatisfactory. 


Dr. Battely was Chaplain to Archbifhop Sancroft, Prebendary of | 


Canterbury, and Archdeacon of the Diocefe ; and died in 1708, 
Dr. Terry, Canon of Chrift Church, Oxford, publifhed -his Antiqui- 
tates Rutupiné in 1711, and thaymasennens—tri—trantated—(aiait 
the Rev. Mr. John Leéwisf wie=hes added, a fhort 
differtation on the ancient ports of Richborough and Sandwich, 
which was read before the Society of Antiquaries, Oct. 11, 1744: 
In which differtation he ya in fome refpects, from Dr. Battely’s 
account. Phe- Jypweez atin cg 
The original of this work is elegantly compofed in Latin, in the 
form of a dialogue between the Author and his two learned friends 
and brother-chaplains, Dr. Henry Maurice and Mr. Henry Wharton: 
But as the dialogue method rendered the relation rather prolix, it 
was thought that the tranflation would be more accepiable to a 
Englifa reader, in a fmaller, though lefs claflic form, as a diflerta- 


tion, or eflay. Dr. Battely appears to have been well acquainted 
w 
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qith the Greek and Roman Authors, as well as with modern writers 
sn every branch of antiquity: Befide the obfervations which he 
makes on the ancient Recu/ver, and on Rutupie, or Richborough,. 
he gives fome.account of the coins which, in great numbers, have 
been found here; and alfo a defcription of fbule, ligule, /poons, a 


prigil or fleth-fcraper, the bafts of cla/p knives, &c. difcovered at 


thele places, and which were then. in his poffefion. Of fome of 
thefe antiquities a print is added; befide which, a fmall chart of the 
places mentioned in the work is prefixed to the volume. But with- 
out farther remarks, we fhall only lay before our readers the folution 
which Dr. Battely ‘propofes of the queftion, how fo many Roman 
coins came to be left in Britain? ‘ Spartian, fays he, relates that 
Pefcennius Niger ordered the foldiers to carry no gold nor filver coins 
to war in their purfes, but to lodge them in the public treafury, and 
afterwards to receive what they had entrufted, that in cafe of mis- 
fortunes the enemy might receive no part of the /poil, This, J ima- 
gine, was an ancient military difcipline, which had been difufed 
long before the time of Pefcennius, and, when revived by him, did 
not long continue ; but that it was rather ufual for every foldier, 
when fetting out for a campaign, or at the eve of a battle, to have 
the option of carrying his effe&s with him, or of hiding them in 
what place he pleafed. Afterwards I fuppofe this to have been the’ 
practice of the Roman army in our ifland, whenever they were drawn 
out of their camps, or ftations, to make Jong and uncertain marches 
againft the enemy ; at which time, in hope of returning and recover- 
ing their property, they depofited their money in the ground: thus 
by the treafures of thofe who were flain in battle we are enriched. 
The fame may be faid of thofe who, being either befieged or dif- 
lodged from their caftles and towns, had no opportunity to remove 
their money ; and this is the reafon that fuch coins are generally 
found near towns and ftations: in fhort, to the fatal events of war, 
to t nt and burning of houfes, towns, and cities, we owe 
great ‘part of our antiquarian wealth.’ We take leave of Dr. Battely, - 
and of his tranflator, with only informing our Readers,. that the 
Author gives the palm of antiquity (as to the Romans) to Richbo- 
rough, in preference to all other places in Britain. ft. 
Art. 30.  Diétionary of the Portuguefe and Enghfh Languages ; 
wherein the Words are explained in their different Meanings, by 

Examples from the beft Portuguefe and Englith Writers ; the whole 

interfperfed with a great Number of Phrafes and Proverbs. By 

Anthony Vieyra Tranftagnano. gto. 2z vols, 2l. 12s. 6d. 

Nourfe, 

A work of this kind, in which the Portuguefe and Englith fan- 
Gupges are alternately transfufed into each other, in the fame manner 
as are our French, Italian, and. other Diétionaries of Foreign Lar- 
guages, has long been wanted; efpecially by thofe who are engaged 
in the commercial intercourfe fubfiting Sechenn the two nations *. 


Qa, 





* The intercourfe of the two languages is not limited to Europe. 
The neceflity of an acquaintance with that of the Portuguefe, by the 
Englith in the Eaft Indies, and other remote parts of the world, is 
foficiently known, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Vieyra’s. work will therefore be particularly acceptable to, the 
mercantile part of the public, both in Engiand and Portugal, Ie 
will alfo be confidered as an ufeful acquifition to literature, in general, 
The Author is a teacher of languages.in this capital; and is @ pets 
fon of acknowledged abilities in his profeflion. 

Art. 31. Old Heads. on young Shoulders:. or, Youth’s pleafing 
Guide to Knowledge, Wifdom, and Riches, In a feries of en. 
gaging, inftructive, and entertaining Hiftories, drawn: from rea} 
Fir; and related, in fuch a manner as to amufe the young Rea. 
ders, and convey ufeful Knowledge in the moft delightful manner, 
Deigned to guard Youth againft the Snares that are generally laid 
for them at their firlt fetting out in the World, by the artfulcand 
wicked of both Sexes; and fhewing the dangerous Effe&ts of giving 
a Loofe to the Paflions. The whole intended to difplay rue 
Amiablenefs of Virtue, and the Deformity of Vice, in. the.mok 
ftriking Colours. samo. 3s. Cooke. .1774. 

After fo ample an account, who.can entertain a doubt: of the.ele. 
gance, fpirit, or ufe of this publication! It confifts of fhort narra. 
tives, under a variety ofjheads, and we are affured: ‘ every narrative 
has been taken from real actions in life, and although none. of them 
awere ever publifoed before, yet. they will be found ftri¢tly confiftent: , 
with truth.’ ‘lhe Writer’s defign is undoubtedly commendable, and 
his plan in this refpeét a very good:one. He labours to. recommend: 
virtue, and deter from vice. and; folly, by a reprefentation of occut- 
rences in real life; though unhappily the tales, which are dreffed out 
by fancy and fiction, will often. prove more engaging and-interefting 
to the youthful heart. . | . 

That the Author is either negligent or defective in point of ftvle, 
appears from the title page, aswell as from other‘parts ofthe book} 
but the relations he gives have all a moral tendency, aod may-with 
propriety be put into the hands. of young perfons, as likely to imprefs: 
on their minds a regard: to virtue and fobriety. . i 
Art. 32. The Friend: or, Eflays inftru€tive- and: entertaining 

for Youth of both Sexes; on the moft important Subjects. ' Exem- 

plified with Stories from real Life. 12mo. - 26. 6d. Snagg. 1774. 

R annot, with certainty, inform our Readers whether’ or not 
al] of thefe eflays are colleéted from books; but fome ofthem we ree 
colle& as old acquaintance: the 1oth particularly, which is copied 
verbatim from the Rambler. The Editor ought to have explained 
this matter, in a preface, or. preliminary advertifement; but nothing 
of that kind 1s faid, nor any reference made, The effays, however, 
whether originals or tranfcripts, are pretty, the’ not great; the 
fubjeéts are important; and the leffons inculcated may be uleful to 

young Readers. G, 

Art. 33- New RefleBions on the Errors committed in both Sexes, 
before and after Marriage. By a young Lady. 8vo. 13, Bew. 
From the many imperfections in the ftyle of this Writer, we c00- 

clude that fhe is a very young Lady indeed! But Mifs in her Teens 

feems rather too forward to fnatch at the honours of Authorhhip;- 
fhe would, we think, be as ufefully employed in repairing ber 
dolls, and regulating the ceconomy of her baby-houfe, igh: 
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Art. 34. . 4 Introduction to Mr. Fames Anderfon's Diploma ‘, 


Scotie. ‘To which is added Norges, taken from various Authors, 

and original manufctipts. By Thomas Ruddiman, M. A, 12mo. 

3s. 6d. Boards. Edinburgh printed, and fold by Richardfon and 

Urquhart, in London, 1773. sill 

This is a tranflation of a work compofed by the ingenious Mr. 
Ruddiman, and by him prefixed as an explanatory introduction to 
Mr. Anderfon’s Diplomata Scoti@; a book fcarce, of high pricey 
and feldom to be met with, The Editor obferves, that this intro- 
du@ion contains many particulars which may conttibute tb rectify 
fome erroneous opinions that have commonly prevailed, in regard to 
feveral hiftorical facts. It gives an account of the antiquity of wri- 
tings, value of money, and prices of provifions in Scotland, in 
ancient times; the knowledge of which, he fays, is more than matter 
of mere curiofity, and therefore, he hopes, his tranflation will not 
be unacceptable to the public. 

Mr. Anderfon was writer to the Signet. The firft.and principal 
divifidn of his book, contains a fpecimen of feleét charters, granted 
or ordered by the Kings, or other principal men of Seotland, from 
the year of the chriftian wra 1094 to 1412, continued in regular 
order, It was Mr. Anderfon’s care to exhibit the fpecimens he col- 
leéted; formed as like the writing of the originals as was poflible, 


and give, on the oppofite fide, copies of the originals expreffed in 


modérn characters. But left it fhould be faid, that barbarifm ftood 
in the way of the ufe of charters being fooner introduced among the 
Scots, Mr. Ruddiman takes fome pains to prove, that this cuitom 

tevailed long before the time of Duncan I[{. or the year 1094; 

is argument, however, confifts of probabilities and conjecture, 
which are not very fatisfa€tory, nor is the matter indeed of any great 
importance. ! 

His account of the utility of charters, or.other inftruments, which 
may fall under the term dplomata, is very juft ; as befide the primary 
benefit of thefe ancient writings for determining or fecuring right and 
property. they have a fecondary ufe for fupporting the truth of 
hiftory, and correéting its errors; of which laft advantage he relates 
feveral inftances in the Scotifh hiftory.’ 

As the latter part of Mr. Anderfon’s famous work treats of Scotch 
feals and coins, Mr. Ruddiman procéeds to a careful confideration of 


‘thee particulars. He enquires how ancient the ufe of coin was .in 


N Otland, what was the value of their money, what the fhape of their 
coins, what their value and condition at different petiods. .-He has 
added tables to fhew how many numeral pounds, fhillings, and 
pennies Scots, were coined out of one pound weight of gold, and 
out of one real pound weight of filver, at different times, with their 
intrinfic finenefs,. ‘ From thefe tables, he obferves, it may eafily be 
underftood, how much, not only the unlearned vulgar, but even 
learned and fenfible men, have blundered fo egregioufly in com- 
puting the value of our ancient money; who, when they found it 
mentioned in old writings, or heard by report, that, for example, a 
ll of wheat was valued at ten, twelve, fourteen, &c. pennies per 
oll, a flagon of wine at two pennies, a hen at one halfpenny; im- 
weer think, that the intrinfic value of thefe denominations of 
EV. Apts 1774. : Y money, 
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money, was the fame as now a-days: alas! cry they, what a great 
{earcity of money muft have been among us in thofe days, when 
things, fo.dear now, might have been bought: for fo fmall a price, 
But from what has been above fet forth, it is clear, that things 
were quite otherwife ; and, particalarly, that the penny, the fhilling, 
and.the pound, in the time of Dayid J.. and for a long time theres 
after, was thirty-fix times, in James I’s time, eighteen times, in 
James Il’s time nine times, in queen Mary’s time double the value 
almoft, that the fame denominations are of intrinfic value at this 
day, or. did exceed in that proportion the weight of bullion,’ To 
make this more clear to the reader, he has given another table, in 
which the ancient prices of fome things are reduced to their value in 
modern. money. ; oo 
On the whole, we think, there are feveral entertaining and in. 
ftru€tive obfervations in this performance, which may not.only amufg 
the antiquary, but prove of fome real ufe.in regard to hiitory—parti- 
cularly the-hiftory of the Scottifh coinage. Hi. 
Art. 35. The Winter Medley: Or, Amufement for the f iren 
Side. Containing.a curious Collection of entertaining tories, 
interefting Novels, remarkable Tales, curious Anecdotes, Eflays, 
Allegories, Vifions, and feleé Pieces of Poetry, &c. 12m. 26; 
Snagg.. 1774. , , yg ik 
Good, wholefome kitchen literature. soe bars N. 
Art. 36° A Leiter to Governor Pownal ; fhewing, paft a Poff« 
« bility of being refuted, whence the continued high Price of Bread in 
the Metropolis arifes, and pointing out a Remedy. The whole founded 
upon Truth, and worthy the Attention of the Public. By one in 
the Secret. 8vo. 1s. -Priddems 1774... > 
It is well known that there are fecrets in a// profeffions; and tha 
affertion may be hazarded, that thefe fecrets do mot: relate to the moft 
honourable practices in aay profeffion, Every market is governed by 
its corn-jobbers, and thefe juntos. have their feerets as well as ftocks 
jobbers. The fecrets betrayed in this pamphlet, are the arts made 
ufe of by the contractors who fupply the government with’corn, to 
keep up the price of wheat at London. The connetions of the gen« 
tleman to whom the letter is addreffed, and the peculiar attention he 
has. beftowed on the fubjeét, will enable him to judge of, and profit 
by, the hints contained in it. NK. 
ScHoot Books, ‘ 
Art. 37. A Praétical Introduétion to Arithmetic; containing 
Arithmetic of Whole Numbers, with Vulgar, Decimal, and Duo- 
decimal Fraétions. To which is added an Appendix of Direétions 
- and Examples for Receipts, Promiffory Notes, Bills ‘of Exchange, 
Bills of Parcels, Bills of Book Debts, and Letters ; with various 
Exercifes on the fame. By Charles Marfhall, Mafter of Alderfgate 
Ward School, and Author of a new Spelling Book, under the 
Title of, An Introduétion to the Englith Tongue, t2mo, 15 
Wilkie, &c. : tO 
Except two or three books of arithmetic of fuperior note, the reff; 
of which there are many, can {carcely be thought objeéts of literary at 
tention : nor indeed does there appear to be any call for new publications 
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on the common rules, which are the fame in all of them, beyond the. 
circumitance of their betng advertifements in character from {chool- 
matters, In courfe, it will fuffice to declare, that there is nothing in; 
this Pra@ical Int/oduGion that: will difcredit Mr. Marfhall’s abilities: 
in his profeflion. iad an e 
Art. 38. A new Di&tionary of French Idioms: being a felect 

Collection of feveral- thoufand Idiomatical Phrafes, moft ufual in 
$$He beit French Writers, with the Englith adapted. Equally 
*Stceflary for all who 4re’ledrning the French Language, whether 

in a School or by private Application. By A, De Treitorrens, 

Teacher of the French. Language at Mr. Cotton’s Academy, .at 

Enfield. vzmo. rs. Harris, 1773. 

In ftudying any language much more is required than learning 
merely the words of which it confils, ‘1here are peculiar modes of 
combining ard adapting them, which are termed the idioms, and 
which are chardcteritical: of the’ language. Colle&ions of fuch 
phrafes are of great ufe in facilitating the underftanding of Writers, 
and in acquiring that ftyle which is néceffary to a free and intimate 
knowledge of any tongué: and this .confideration is. fufficient to re- 
commend the prefent little manual of French idioms. . is 
Art. 39. The. Praétical Grammar’; :or:an: eafy Way ta under- 

ftand Englifh. In which the Rulés are laid down’ in a Manner 

entirely new ; and the whole rendered fo eafy, familiar, and enters | 
taining, that a Child’ of only ‘eight Years.of Age may be-perfealy 
initiated into a Knowledge’ ofthe Englifh® Tongue, with. the 
greateft Expedition and’ Pleafure, . To which is. added, A Poetical 
. Epitome of Grammar, for the Help’ of Memory. . With.a Supplés 
- ment, containing Examples of daa Enpiife, to be turned into good, 
with the good eg in order to illuitrate every Rule of syntax; 
or the Compofition of Sentences; and a fhort Englifh Grammar 
on the Plan of the Latin, for the -Ufe of fuch, as are defigned for 
' the Study of that Language.» By Thomas Smeétham, Matter of the 

Academy at Soutligate, and late Mafter of the Boarding School-at 

Ponder's End. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, J. Cooke. 1774. 

We with Mr. Smetham had been lefs prolix in’ fetting out hiss 
bill of fare, as fuch tedious encomiums from 4° Writer’s own pen, 
do not generally convey the: moft favourable opinion of an Author. 
Befide, his book appears tous te have fome merit; and thereford not 

‘to need the aid of fuch boalling. He ipeaks highly indeed of :our 
, Native language, when! he fays, ‘ In thé Enelifh are happily united 
the emphatical expreflion of the Hebrew, the foblimity of the Greek, 
the majefty of the Latin, the foftnefs of the-Italian, the noblenefs of 
the Spanifh, and the politenefs of the Prench. Befides’it is not fo 
confined as the Hebrew, fo irregular. as the Greek, fo unequal asthe 
Latin, fo effeminate as the italian, fo precife as the Spanith, nor fo 
»¥\ volatile as the French.’ 

Our language has, withont doubt, great excellencies and advan- 
tages, but. whether it fully anfwers to the above panegyric, let the 
learned determine. ee | 

The rules here laid down appear to us, pertinent, ufeful, and eafy ; 
they differ from the methods obferved in other grammars, and in 

¢ refpects feem to have an advantage over them, But the com- 
Y 2 mitting 
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mitting thefe or other rules to memory, will! not be greatly beneficial 

to achild, unfefs thofe who have the care of his education will fee that 

‘they are fo underftood as to be explained and applied: And for this 

purpofe: the examples of dad Englith to be turned into good, may 

prové a beneficial exercife. 

We fhall only obferve farther, that Mr. Smetham has taken con. 
fiderable pains in compiling the grammar before us; and that, on 
the whole, it feems calculated to be of ufe. Hi 

PoLITICAL ‘ 

Art. 40. The American Crifis; a Letter addreffled, by Per- 
miffion, to the Earl Gower, Lord Prefident of the Council, &c, 
&c. &c. on the prefent alarming Difturbances in the Colonies. 
Wherein various important Points relative to Plantation Affairs 
are brought into Difcuffion; as well as feveral Perfons adverted to, 
of the moft diftinguifhed Charaters. And an Idea is offered 
toward a complete Plan for reftoring the Dependance of America 
upon Great Britain to a State of Perfection, By William Allen, 

Efg.’ 8vo. 13.6d. Cadell. 1774. 

* Author, before they write, fhould read”—was once deemed not 

an @hneceflary piece of advice ; and we think it may not imperti- 

nently be extended to Patrons : who, if they would take due care of 
their own fame, fhould read the Book before they permit the Dedi- 
sation, 

Here is-an inftance of the il} confequence of not adhering to this 
rule, Lord G. certainly did not perafe Mr, Allen’s treatife before 
he granted permiflion for the public mention of his name, as the 
Patronizer of the performance. His Lordfhip’s nobler fentiments, 
we well know, are by no means compatible with the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of this hot-headed Author; whofe cavalier manner of attack- 
ing his fellow-fubjeéts of America, reminds us of the fhrewd politi« 
cian in the news-papers, who propofed that we fhould fell the 
Colonifts, with all their lands, &c. to the French or Spaniards, who. 
he fuppofed would give at leaft two millions fterliag for them; a fum 
which, as he wifely and well obferved, would go an hundredth part 
of the way toward a difcharge of the national debt. : 

There is an unhappy affectation of fine writing in this pamphlet ; 
and it contains many illiberal paffages: but any particular attention 
ta them would be doing honour to a performance which will reflect 
none upon its Author. *” 

Art. 41. 4 Brief Review of the Rife and Progrefs, Services and 
Sufferings, of New England, efpecially the Province of Maffachu- 
fet’s Bay. Humbly fubmitted to the Confideration of both Houfes 
of Parliament. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 1774. 

Contdins a very decent, and, to all appearance, a very fair and 
=— ftate of facts, that ought to Sine due attention paid to 

m. 


‘Art. 42. Colonifing, or a plain Inveftigation of that Subject ; : 


with a Legiflative, Political, and Commercial View of our Colo- 

mies. 4to. 1s. Brothertun, &c, 1774. 

We cannot difcover any new thoughts or principles in this fhort 
performance that may tend so decide the queftion of right — 
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the mother country and her colonies ; or that may add firength to the 

retenfions of either fide by valid arguments. The Writes indeed is 
above arguing ; he diftates and affirms, where he fhould reafon and 
prove ; and ftamps the pofitions he lays down with italics and capitals, 
to ftare his Readers into affent. That thefe charges may not be re- 
torted, a fpecimen of his matter and manner is fubjoined : 

Who then hath maintained or doubted that Taxation and Re- 
sentation go not together? The fhortnefs of the fentence and the 
alliteration after Zax and reprefent hath brought it into vogue ; but, 

jn truth, it is no more, than one of thofe problems, in the beginning 
of a Scholar’s book, which he, who reads, allowse ‘Touching the 
fubjeéts of North America being, or not being reprefented among 
vs, ——Should a more fpecific reprefentation be thought neceffary to 
the people, let it take place. But, fuppofing the prefent reprefenta- 
tion not fufficiently ample to exterior idea, it cannot follow from 
thence that there is NO fubftantial reprefentation at all. Can it be 
faid that any individual of the realm, which the Laws defend (and 
they defend every fubjeét in every part of it) is NOT reprefented in 
the (at any time) formally and duly collected body of the people 
aflembled in Parliament here ?—It cannot without an equal degree of 
folly and treachery. The Laws of England are ftanding Laws for all 
the fubjects of this Empire, and, as long as Parliament holds the 
guardianthip of thofe Laws, it reprefents all the people, whom they 
rule! They, who affert that there is NO Reprefentation of the Ame- 
ricans in Parliament here, are not aware of what they fay: For, were 
it fo, our brethren fubjeéts there can never now be reprefented, with- 
out a violation of the Conftitutian, in its moft tender part—the 
people. But the fact is, THE SUBJECTS of this Empire, from 
Minorca to Otaheitee, ARE ALL virtually repsefented, afferted, 
fupported and defentled (among the Britifh People) IN PARLIA- 
MENT.—— 
‘ If we are wife, national virtue will do the work of felf- prefervation 
__onall hands: and, when a more {pecific, or equal mode of election 
“takes place for the people, fenfible and honeft men will remember 
that when forty-five Members were added to a great Council, the 
tone of that body was debilitated by its extenfion.——’ 

How much is the nation indebted to this Alexander, who can fo 

eafily untie thofe Gordian knots that have puzzled our Statefmen for 

| * Méime years pat ! N. 
Art. 43. America vindicated from the high Charge of Ingratitude 
and Rebellion: with a Plan of Legiflation, propofed to the Confi- 
deration of both Houfes, far eftablifhing a Y ag wat and folid 
Foundation, for a juft and conftitutional Unian between Great 
Britain and her Colonies. By a Friend to both Countries. 8vo, 
is, Devizes printed, and fold. by Ridley, gc. in London. 1774. 
Written by a warm advocate for the Americans, who propofes that 
2 free conftitution fhould be confirmed to North America fimilar to 
that of Ireland ; that the claim of taxation over it fhould be re- 
nounced ; and that their freedom fhould be guarantied againf all 
foreign invaders. He recommends that a Lord Lieutenant fhould 
reprefent the Kéng there, and refide in a central province; and that 
a Parliament fhould be formed there, for the general purpofes of 
¥ 3 legiflation 
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legiflation and taxation, compofed of Deputies from the feveral Pro. 
vincial Affemblies. Indeed, taking all circumftances into view, it 
might be happy if muteal harmony could be reftored by uniting 
thofe feparate ‘governments, firft formed for the regulation of {mall 
bodies of adventurous fettlers, on fome durable plan, to operate for. 
the reciprocal ftrength and profperity of the very diftant parts of the 
Britith empire. N 
DRAMATIC. ‘ 
Art. 44. AIZXYAOT TIPOMHOETE AEZMOTHY, cum Stan. 

Jeiana Verfione, Scholiis a, 8, (et y ineditis) ampliffimifque variorum 

Notis ; quibus fuas adjecit, necnon Scholia de Metro, ac Anglicanam 

Interpretationem T. Morell, S.T.P. S.S.R. et A.S. 

Efchylus’s Prometheus Captivus. By Di. Morell. 4to. 108. 64, 
fewed. Longman. 1773. 

The Prometheus Captivus of Etchylus is one of the moft ftriking 
monuments of genius that has been tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
The inimitable ftrength, and ardour, fo peculiar to the great father 
of the drama, never more glorioufly appeared than in this tragedy ; 
too much attention, therefore, cannot be paid to it, nor too much 
light thrown upon it. | 

For, founded on the deepeft myfteries of the ancient mythology, 
it is difficult to draw it from its depth, and reduce it to the plan of a 
rational and fyftematic moral. This difficulty, on account of the 
lofs of two other tragedies, with which it was conneéted to make a 
whole, is rendered almoft infuperable, and appears too hard a ‘tak 
for the fagacity and abilities even of M. De Gebelin himfelf, to 
whofe confideration, however, we recommend it. : | 


Dr. Morell’s care and diligence in what he has here done, merit’ 


our regard, and his blank verfe tranflation, though not impregnated 
with the firé of Efchylus, may be ufeful to fchool-boys; but when 
Io is defired upon the addreffes of Jupiter not to ** kick and wince,” 
the good old gentleman feems*to have forgot that fhe was a cow; 
for {uch are rather the properties of a mare. | 
Art. 45. Th? South Briton; a Comedy of Five A&s: As it is 
_ performed at the Theatre in Smiock-Alleyt, with great Applaufe. 

Written by a Lady. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Williams. 1774. 

When we cannot, with a proper regard to truth, pay a compli 
spent to a lady, we generally think it our duty to be filent. | 


Noveuts and MemoirRs, 

Art. 46. Fhe Fortane-Teller. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s.- Bew. 1774. 
' Thefe little'volames are diftinguifhed by a vein of good fenfe and 
morality, which runs through the whole performance, and renders it 
far from being Wariting either in entertainment or improvement. 
The juft and {pirited ‘obfervations which the Author makes, and the 
éxcellent advicé whith he vives to the different perfons who feek to 
know their future dekiny, reminds us of y's Foythop ; nor 
are the generality of ‘his reflections inferior to thofe which are found 
in that pleafine pérformance. In a word, our Fortune-teller, at the 
fame time that be takes advantage of the wezknefs of ‘thofe who aré 
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fo impatient to pry into futurity, to relieve his own wants, endea- 
yours to render their confidence in the ftars of real and effential fer- 


vice to them in the future part of their lives. Cc ¢ 


Art. 47+ The School for Hufbands. Written by a Lady. 12mo. 
| 2 Vols. 6s. Bew. 1774. 

As the ladies are generally acknowledged to be fuperior to our fex 
‘n all works of imagination and fancy, we doubt not this is deemed 
a faficient reafon for placing their names in the title-page of many 
g dull, lifelefs ftory which contains not one fingle female idea, but 
has been hammered out of the brainlefs head of a Grubftreet hire- 
ling. We quote not, however, the prefent work as an inftance of 
this impofition, nor do we doubt, from many of the fcenes which it 
defcribes, the femality of its Author. The ftory is lively, natural, 
and affecting; well told, and free from thofe frequent epifodes which 
are fo often introduced in works of this kind, and which are too 
much for even the patience of a Reviewer. 

Art. 48. The Orphan Swains; or, London contagious to the 
Country. A Novel. By a young Libertine Reformed. 12mo, 
2Vols. 5s. Snagg. 

Thefe Orphan Swains are introduced to the world in two neat, 
fpruce pocket volumes ; but like many other well dreft coxcombs, 
they are totally void of fenfe or fentiment.—High-flown profe, and 


grovelling verfe, compofe this ridiculous performance. . 


Art. 49. The Hiffory of Lord Stanton. Vols. 1V.and V. 12mo. 
6s. Vernor. 

The account which we gave of the former part ef this work in 
our laft Review, will excufe our again entering into its merits; we 
cannot however help thinking, that thtefe additional volumes are in- 
ferior to the former; efpecially the 4th, which appears to be fpun 
out, merely to enlarge the work. 

Art. 50. The News-Paper Wedding; or, an Advertifement for 
aHufband. A Novel, founded on Incidents which arofe in confe- 
uence of an Advertifement that appeared in the Daily Advertifer, 
faly 29, 1772, including a Number of original Letters on the 

Subject of Love and Marriage. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Snagg. 1774 

This curious colle‘tion chiefly confifts of a number of ridiculous 
letters, fuppofed to be fent to the publifher in confequence of the 
above-mentioned advertifement ; the whole appears to be a moft un- 
‘Meaning catch-penny performance. 

Art. 51. The Trinket. A Novel. By a Lady. 1r2amo, 3s. 
Lowndes, 1774. 

If Mr. Lowndes has taken the trouble to look over this novel, he 
mutt have thought the Lady very extravagant in this Trinket of hers, 
as the has crowded fry and plot enough in the laft twenty pages, to 
have formed, with the leaft degree of management, another whole 


Volume of this valuable fpecies of writing. C. 


| CooKERY,. 

Art. 52, The Royal Cook, or the Modern Etiquette of the Table, 
difplayed with Accuracy, Elegance, and Tafte: Being a full and 
exact Defcription of the Manner of drefling and ferving up the 
Royal Dinners at St. James’s, Buckingham Houfe, Kew,. and 
Gunneribury ; with the like Particulars at the Houwfes of Glou- 
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cgefter and Cumberland. To which is added, a Specimen of the 

» Mode of living at Northumberland and Sion Houfes, Alnwick. 
Caftle, &c. -As alfo the fafhionable Style of ——e the Tables 
of all the principal Nobility and Gentry, Foreign mbaffadors, 
and Minifters of State, both upon public and private Occafigns, 
Among thefe curious and neceffary Particulars of fafhionable Jn. 
formation, is interfperfed a new and polite, but ingenious and 
frugal Colleion, founded on Experience, of the very be& Direc. 
tions for going to Market. By the Hon. Mrs. Pennington, of 
Kenfington, izmo, 15. 6d. Snagg. ° | 
Well faid Title-page ! 


La w. 
Art. 53, 4 Treatife upon Fines; to which ts added, fome general 

Obfervations on the Nature of Deeds leading, and declaring the 

Ufes of Fines and Recoveries. By James Chetwynd, Efq; Barrifter 

at Law.  4to. 58. Folingfby. 1773. 

A treatife on any fubje&, muft be underftood as intended for the 
inftruction of the uninformed; but it is worthy a remark, that mof 
of our law-hooks, perhaps from policy, (to guard againft diffufing 
legal knowledge beyond the limits of the profeffion) are obfcure, 
even to the fludent, and prefume more to he already known than 
ought to be fuppofed. The tra‘ before us is a treqtife on fines; but 
what is a fine? It may be anfwered, every lawyer knows what a fine 
is; and the definition in the firft paragraph may indeed be intelli- 
gible to a lawyer: but an attorney’s clerk, or a ftudent in any of our 
inns of court, can have no intuitive knowledge of the fubjeé, be- 
fore praStice or reading render it familiar to them. It were there- 
tg to have been wifhed that the Author had not thought it below 

is notice to have premifed a more clear explanation of this abftrufe 
tranfa&tion, and the fiction upon which it is founded, for the fervice 
of thofe who moft want fuch a work, as well as to render the work 
itfelf more finifhed as a compofition. 

The fubject of fines is copioufly treated in the Jaft edition of 
Jacod's Law Diétionary by Ruffhead and Morgan; and it need not 
‘be interpreted to the difadvantage of the prefént performance, when 
it is declared to be very little more than that article fomewhat am- 
plified ; including proper extra¢ts from thofe ftatutes relating to 
Fines, which are loofely referred to in the former work, N 

_ Rexicious.and ConTROVERSIAL. : 

Ait. 54: The divine Charaéter of Chrifi confidered and vindicated. 

_ Ina feries of Dialogues on that intefefting and important Sub- 

jet. In which the many fcriptural Evidences of the Deity of our 

rd are fairly exhibited, and the various Objections thrown out 

againk it, particularly in fome late Publications, attempted to be 

», Obviated.’ By John Beatfon. 12mo. 18, 6d. Leeds, Printed, 
* Sold by Rivington, &c, in London. nae: 

What numbers of books and pamphlets has this fubjeét produced ? 
and after all, the point remains as difputable as ever! Many of the 
freatifés which it has occafioned, on each fide of the queftion, have 
been ‘written with a’ very good defign, and feveral of them with ¢an- 
dour and temper ; while cthers have appeared to flow from a narrow, 
igotted party-fpirit, and have difcovered that rancour and bite 
ternefs which muft furely ge worfe than any miftake as to a matter 
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of faith and opinion. Mr. Beatfon’s treatife we would willingly rank 
with thofe of the firft clafs; it appears to be a well meant attempt 5 
but as nothing new is added tq what has been repeatedly publithed, 
the debate remains in the fame ftate as before. The book proves 
that the Author is himfelf fatisfied in what is termed the orthodox 
opinion, but other perfons muft ftill be left to form a judgment for 
themfelves, as well as they are able, from the Scriptures, 

The Writer has chofen to deliver his fentiments in the form of a 
dialogue, which though it may be fometimes more amufing and en- 

ging than that of a continued difcourfe, is yet liable to objeétions, 
efpecially when the diglogue turns on difputed points; fince the dif- 
putants are equally in the Author’s power, and he may give the vic- 
tory to which he pleafes, In the inftance before us, Philanthropos, 
who engages on the orthodox fide, is all along fappofed to be plead- 
ing the caufe of truth, and Neophytus, as he is called, appears like 
one in an error, who propofes his arguments with little ftrength, is 
foon refuted, and fpeedily brought over to the opinion which the 
Writer wifhes to eftablifh. . 

“But whatever objections may lie againft his performance, Mr. 
Beatfon declares, that ‘ fhould any perfon in a cool, difpaffionate, 
and chriftian-like manner, endeavour to convince him that any of his 
arguments are not properly fupported, all due attention will be given 
towhat is faid; as he is perfuaded, that no fincere enquirer after 
truth will act in fo difingenuous a manner, as to take advantage of a 
fingle fentence, which may perhaps be left unguarded, fince no 
merely human author can plead an entire exemption from errors.’ _ 

If we have appeared to fpeak with any degree of hefitation ig 
the beginning of this article, as to the book’s being written with a 
Chriftian fpirit, it has grifen principally from what we meet with in 


.the entrance on the dialogue, where Neophytus intimates, that his 


difficulties were greatly occafioned by’a tract then in his hand fub- 


feribed, A Lover of the Gofpel. Philanthropos immediately replies, 
‘alover of the gofpel, and deny the divinity of cur Lord! it furely 
cannot be. He may, I will allow, love what the Apoftle calls another 
opel, but he certainly cannot love the gofpel of the grace of God.” 

his is, we think, rather prefumptuous, confident, uncandid, and 
unfuitable to the profeffions of the preface, as well as to fome other 
parts of the treatife. Hi. 


Art. 55. Free and candid Remarks on a Sermon preached on a 


public Occafion, by the Rev. William Graham, A. M.° intitled, 

“ Repentance the only Condition of final Acceptance.” In a Letter 

ge Author. By George Haggerfton. 8vo. 1s, Buckland, 

kc. 1773. 

How dogtors differ, and divines difagree! Yet, all the time, if 
they rightly underftood each other, their meaning would often be 
found nearly the fame. Mr. Graham infifts, that repentance and 
obedience are the conditions of forgivenefs and eternal happinefs. His 
antagonift allows they are mecefary, yet thefe gentlemen appear to 

k themfelves widely diftant from each other in their fentiments 
on the fubject, While each allows the neceflity of repentance and 
obedience, each will alfo allow, without doubt, the neceflity to every 
perfon of that mercy, or that grace, offered in the gofpel : why then 
fhould they contend? In fome refpect they may fill —_ dif- 
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ferent opinion, or there may be miftakes on each fide ; but the more 
thoroughly they underftand themfelves and each other, and the more 
they attain of Chriftian meeknefs and humility, the more clearly wij 
they fee that there is no great reafon for employing their time in dif. 
putation. The wider their difagreement in {peculative points, the 

reater room have they for the exercife of candour and charity, 
Mar. Haggerfton agrees with Mr. Graham, that ‘ wrath and rancouy 
are no virtues ;’ but he afks what Mr. G. means by charity? If it 
means love to God and man, he readily acknowledges, that the waat 
of it isthe want of Chriftianity ; if it means a favourable opinion 
of thofe who diffent from us in refpeé to religious principles, he alf 
allows its rectitude fo far as, what he calls the witals of Chriftianity 
are not affe€ted; but if men’s, opinions are “fubverfive, in his view, 
of the main {cheme of the gofpel, then he may fhew his charity and 
Jove to them by endeavouring to convince them; but, as a Chriftian 
and an honeft man, he thinks he cannot have charity for them {o far 
as to believe them in a fafe and a happy ftate, while they appear to 
him in a way unfafe and erroneous. Here Mr. Haggerfton feems not 
to be thoroughly mafter of his fubje&t; for who fhall determine for 
other perfons, in every refpect, what are the vitals of Chriftianity 2. 
What fallible man ought dogmatically to prefcribe to another in; 
matters of faith and confcience ? He may determine for himfelf, but 
he wil] be uncandid and unchriflian if he coxdemas another whofe 
faith does not exactly tally with his own. ; 

Our Readers will form but an, indifferent opinion of this perform. 
ance when we tell them, that the Writer, toward the conclufion, ace 
guaints Mr. Graham, ‘ that the leading title of his fermon is an ab- 
folute falfhood.’ As this expreffion is rafh, fo would it be alfo ip 
us, fhould we, from hence, utterly and immediately condemn-a 
pamphlet which appears to be well intended, and contains fome juf 
remarks, though formed on a narrow and miftaken plan. He 
Art. 56. The Cafe of Duelling cinfidered, with refpeé? both to the’ 

Challenger and Challenged. By Robert South, D. D. late Preben- 

dary of Wefiminfter, and Canon of Chrift Church, Oxon. Small 

vo, 6d. Nicoll. 1774. 

Extracted from the fermons of the famous Dr. South ; but fach 
fober, pious objections to this abfurd cuftom, are probably.of hale 
. effect. A fenfe of religion is required to feel the force of them, but 


‘Zeligious men do not engage in duels, Our tilters are not rea/oners. ff)’ 


Art. 57. Engutries into the Archetype of the Septuagint Verfim, is 
Authenticity and different Editicus. By the Rev. H. S, Cruwys. 
Svo. 18s. 6d. Law, &. 177 
Mr. H. S. Cruwys, whoever he is, feems defirous, from his ttle, 

that this little pamphlet fhould be confidered as the refult of enquiries 

which he has made into the fubje&t propofed, whereas it chicily 
confifts of collections from different writers who have made that 

fubje& their ftudy. It may have cof% this Author fome pains 0 

felec&t the remarks of other men; but the Reader will find very 

little that is material or new to direét his opinion on the point, or 
indeed hardly any inferences or conclufions drawn by the Writes 
from the remarks of the authors he mentions, in order to anfwer the 
different queftions he propofes. However thofe who have not 
thought much on the fubject, may here perufe a brief hifory of the 

Septuagint 
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int verfion, which may yield them fome fatisfaction, The 
ority of the verfion chiefly reils on its having been firit admit- 
id by the Jews, and afterwards received from them by the Chriltians. 


ant. 58. An Appendix to alate Publication ensitled, ‘* ‘Ihe lead- 


ing Sentiments of the Quakers examined, &c.” By S. Newton, 
yo. 6d. Norwich, printed, and fold by Wilkie in London. 
Mr, Newton here takes a final leave of the controverfy with our 
Qbriftian brethren the Quakers: he anfwers the principal things ad- 
vanced by Mr. Phipps in his laft performance *, and concludes with 
sfriendly addrefs to him and his brethren. He appears to be foli- 
gtous only for truth, and not for the fupport of party: he pleads 
with temper and candour, and we think he prevails againit his an- 


ragonift. 





i 





lation, By the Hon. .and Rev. Spencer Cowper, D. D. Dean of 
Durham. 8vo. 6d. Brown. 1774. 
Very blamable, in our opinion, are thofe perfons of whom Dr. 
Cowper here fpeaks, who, ‘ inftead of bringing their judgments to 
xcord to the word of God, make the word of God to conform to 
ftir opinions, and will receive it on no other terms,’ But may we 
not be allowed to afk, whether it muft be neceffarily concluded, that 
di perfons who do not fully embrace fome articles of faith for which 
the Writer pleads, or which are accounted orthodox, muft therefore 
have been unwilling to fubmit to the decifion of fcripture? Have 
there not been pious and humble enquirers who were ready to re- 
tefve all that was taught in fcripture, but who have been unable to 
difcover, there, every tenet which has been propofed to them as cere 
ttinly making a part-of the true Chriftian.do@rine? 

This pamphlet is agreeably written ; it is fenfible, well intended, 
and difcovers the ferious and pious temper of the late worthy Au- 
thor,—whofe death has been announced to us by the public papers, 
face this little traét iffued from the prefs. 

Art.60. A clear Di/play of the Trinity from divine Revelation ; 
with an impartial Examination of fome Traditions concerning 
God, in Syitems contrived by Councils, Affemblies, and Synods, 
and impofed upon Mankind as Articles of Faith. In three Parts. 
1, The divine Charatter of a Plurality ia Deity proved. II. The 
economical Character of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft illuftrated. 
I, The fcholaftic Doétrine of the Trinity examined, The whole 
written in an eafy and familiar Manner. By A. M, a Layman, 
8yo, 4s. Robinfon, &c., ) 

A.M. a layman, has judged it requifite to add this volume, con- 
fifing of about four hundred pages, to thofe almof innumerable 
leets' (many of them to very little purpofe) which have been already 
publifhed on this fabject. Several parts of his performance confift 
of obfervations that have been repeatedly offered by the advocates 
for this doétrine: but he rejeéts as unfcriptural the fcholaitic terms 
7nd diitin¢tions which moft of them have employed; and here he 
writes with fach a freedom, that it might be fuppofed by fome read-~ 
srs he did not receive the-dottrine of the Trinity. While he pleads 
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for a plurality in Deity as a {criptural truth, he confiders the diftine. 


_ tions of Father, Son, and Spirit as economical, or as relative to the 
te accomplifhment of different parts of the chriftian fcheme. He does 


not appear deftitute of the learning proper for the enquiries he has 
undertaken, and he difcovers both candour and good fenfe; but he 
is, we think, fometimes led away by fancy and conceit, as particularly 
when he {peaks of our Saviour’s direClion to worfbip the Father ix 


Spirit and ix truth. ‘ The spirit and truth here, fays he, does not 


mean, as is commonly fuppofed, that they fhould worthip in their 
bearts and in fincerity (true worfhippers always do) an oppofition to 
worthipping with the 4ody and in Aypocri/y ; was this the fenfe, i 


; a then be inferred from our Saviour’s words, that none of the 


Teftament faints worfhipped God with their bearts and in fancerity, 
and that Chriftians are not to worfhip God with their bodies ; whereas 
they are commanded to ferve God with their dodies and /pirits which 
are his. ——But Chrift here teaches, that Chriftians were to worhhip 
the Father in him, who is the /pirit of all the figns and thadoy 
and the truth of all the promifes and prophecies in the Old Tefta- 
ment with refpec& to holy times, places, and things.’ But what need 


is there of this refinement on a plain and important paflage of {cripo. 


ture ? Is it not clear that our Lord here oppofes the worfhipping of 
God in /pirit and in truth, to the obfervation of thofe external rites 
and ceremonies which for wife reafons had been appointed to the 
children of Ifrael ? Inthe addrefs to enquiring Chriftians at the be- 
ginning of the volume, the Author pleads with fenfe and {pirit for 


the rights of private judgment and for freedom of enquiry. Bh 


Art. 61. Mifiakes in Religion expofed: In an Effay on the Pro- 


phecy of Zacharias. By H. Venn, M. A. Chaplain to the Earl’ 


of Buchan, and Rector of Yilling, Huntingdonhhire. 12mo, 33, 
Boards. Oliver, &c. 1774. eh 
There are fome perfons of a {ceptical turn who will endeavow 


* | J to bring all fubjetts and principles into doubt and —a ull 


at length 4 will not allow there is any fach thing as truth. 
are others of a different temper, who will embrace and ftrenuoully 
fupport thofe — as truth, which in all ages of mankind have 
been confidered as difputable and uncertain. But as, notwi 
ing all the quirks aad fophifms of the former, there ftill remain fuch 
things as truth, decency, virtue, and religion ; fo alfo,-notwithftand- 
ing the pertinacity with which fome of the latter may infift on their 
> emeigeny of certain doétrines, they may ftill continue matters of 
debate and uncertainty. Mr. Venn, the Author of the prefent voe 
lume, tells us, that ‘ the fole defign of thefe pages, is to prove the 
baneful influence of notions contrary to the doétrine believed by the 
univerfal church in every age.’ Jt will be difficult for him, weap 
prehend, tp fix on a period in which the wniver/al church were 
tirely agreed in points of dp&rine. However, while he is endeavour 
ing to point out miftakes in religion, we are perfuaded he hs oa 
dour enough to allow that it is pofible he may fometimes be m 
taken himfelf, and that too perhaps in fome favourite points; which 
fall remain of a doubtful kind, whatever human names, authoritits 
and fanfions may be brought for their fupport. All Proteftans 
will furely unite an afferting, that every doctrine of she ie 1 
| kind, 
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gut, by whomfoever maintained, is dubious and uncertain, which “6 


got clearly and fully afcertained by the authority of fcripture. 


it 62. Some Account of the State of Religion in London. In four ~~ 


Letters t0 a Friend inthe Country. Defigned to thew Profeffors 
of the Gofpel the Greatnefs of their prefent Privileges, and to 
‘ve them to a correfpondent Condudt, as the only Means of fee 
caring the Continuance of them. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Mathews, &c, 
, Panealve of this Writer as an honeft and a pious man; and 
‘ye thould approve his zeal, did it not appear to us that he can hardly 
unit of piety unconnected with the reception of a certain fet of 
‘etnies which human invention has endeavoured to make the 
fndard'of faith, This we infer, and we believe not unjuftly, from 
tbe 1 train of his pamphlet, and from his {peaking of ‘ a blow 
gan uncommonly alarming nature, which, he tells us, has beea 
onetime meditating againit our Zion ;’ referring, we imagine, to 
the bill lately propofed for the removal of fubfcriptions to articles 
ff religion, This pamphleteer feems to judge of the rife and fall 
df religion, by the warmth with which fuch articles are maintained, 
The methodiftical minifters and hearers are chiefly favoured by his 
; but not thofe who follow Mr. W——y. The Rev. Mr. 
Ce comes in for a large fhare of praife, as alfo do fome others 
bab'among the mirifters in the eftablifhment, and among the dif- 
fers, who embrace his principles. There are fome characters 
tavn from real life in one part of the pamphlet, which may afford 
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L De Davidis in Saulum et Fonathanum Threno. Concio ad clerum 
babita in templo S. Mariz coram Academia Cantabrigienfi, Funié 1, 
1773. Pro gradu doforatus in facra theologia. A.E, Charchill, 
ST. P. <Aule Clarenfis nuper focio: 4to. 18. White, &c. 
There is nothing very remarkable in-this brief oration. The 

piincipal criticifm relates to the firft verfe of David’s affecting elegy, 

the beauty of Ifrael is flain on thy high places, &c. The Dottor atks, 
whom does the poet here addrefs ? and he anfwers, the people of 
lel, Iam fenfible, fays he, that fome learned men think far other- 
wie; fome fuppofing that David fpeaks to Saul, others that he 
aldreffes Jonathan: O Saule, decus Ijraelis, tu occifus es fuper excelfa 
me! &e, But he adds, we fhall find this exordium very pertinent 
and proper if we fuppofe that David addreffes himfelf neither to 
~ *. gina in this verfe, but {peaks to the Ifraelites concerning 
m both : : 


Olfrael, decus Ifraelis (Saulus nempe et Fonathanus) fa per excelfa 
ta peremptum eft, : as 
a ceciderunt fortes! (cum Saulus et Jonathanus fint per- 
ae 
The obfervation feems juft, and this probably is the fenfé in which 
falage Is moft generally underftood 
ll, The Duellif, @ Brave to God, and a Coward to Man; and, there- 
fire, impoffible to be ** A Nan of Honour.” Being a Difcourfe 
preached in the City, and at the Court End of the Town, and 


publithed 
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apleful admonition to thofe who make profeilions of religion. Hi 
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$34 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


ubliftred at the earneft Requeft of the Congregation. the the 
William Scott, M. A. bai Scholar of Rene Inferibey et 
miffion to Sir William Draper, and addreft to the Army and Nip 
S8vo. 1s. Wilkie, &c. 1774. di. B: levpemet®™ 
By the aid of South, Hildrop, and Delany, Mr. Scott has muttered 
fome good arguments againft duelling ; but (throug certain: 
tions and fingularities into which this writer is apt to fail) his’ ab. 
lication wants that characteriftic propriety and grace which we'expeg 
to meet with in a he Opes difcourfe. " a 
Ilf. Preached at the Opening of the Chapel in Effex-Houfe; rity 

Street, in the Strand, on Sunday April 17, 1774. By Theophiles 
Lindfey, M.A. 8vo. 6d, Johnfon. | ts 

- Candid and judicious, worthy of the occafion on whieh it way 

reached, worthy of the preacher.—Mr. Lindfey’ diftourtes> foi 
Eph. iv. 3.—Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spivi¥ in the'bond 
of peace. To the fermon is added, a fummary accoutit of ther, 
formed liturgy, on the plan of the late Dr. Satfidel Clarke *; mau 
ufe of in the faid chapel in Effex-houfe.—It may not be improper 
acquaint our Readers, many of whom, we doubt not, will fincete) 
rejoice to hear that there is all the reafon in the-world tobelier 
that Mr. Lindfey will be attended by a very numerous and refpedatie 
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audience.——-May his life be long, and may his howeft and-well {this 
meant endeavours to promote the knowledge and practice of pije |. had 
and undefiled religion, be crowned with remarkable fuccefg!. part 

+ 6 glV. A Cowenant God the Believer’s never failing Friend.—OQceafitne | nece 
. TEI. by the Death of the Rev. Edward Hitchin, B.D. who’ depatted | it g 
° this Life January 11, 1774, inthe 48th Year ofhis Age. Preacha) . tains 
in White-Row, Spittlefields, January 2'3.. By Samuel Brewer,B,D, | (ad 

To which is added, The Oration delivered at: his Interment ik} ¢ aga 

the Burial-ground at Bunhill. By Thomas Towle, B,D. traf - dou 

1s. Buckland, &c. The. 

Mr, Hitchin was a very eminent diffenting minifter, of the'Cdlvi | — neitt 
niftic perfuafion'; and thefe difcourfés, as is ufual ori fach decahon,| aan 
contain the higheft encomiums on the deceafed., Bik ins one | 
V. On the Death of the Rev. P. Simifon, A: M. at the Meéting] to t 
Houfe in Vicar Lane, Coventry, July'18, 1773. By J. Dalton} © shar 

6d. Dilly. , “Daler 
Prontererne A , ricpceiumeniaetiie | . 95 as 
CORRESPONDENCE. . ver 

To th AUTHORS of the MonTHLY ReEvIeEW. bra | 
GENTLEMEN, : 3 But 
Rely on your candor for attention to a few remarks on'the Jetty ro 
figned Amicus in your lait Review. I could fay mach on.th diffe 
ubject, but for feveral reafons, fhall be as fhort as poflible. __ h g 
For what I faid of Dr. Leeds’s obtaining his degree, I had the a+ way 
thority of letters from Drs. Cullen, Home, &c. produced asevident} | 
in the court of King’s Bench.—I do not pretend to afcertain Di Rinne 
@ Leeds’s medical qualifications, I think the queftion fo much inll had'b 
+ on, whether he was or was not a good Phyfician, is quite be with 
matter. : 

* See Review for February 12ft, p. 102. ie *e" 
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Concerning the reafon affigned by me for the focicty difpenfing 
with their eftablithed rules-ia this affair, 1 had my information from 
of their own. members—~t knew of wo other reafon—If Amicus 
knew of any other he fhould have given it. Amicus fays, ‘‘ the fo- 
tity know no man.in judgment.” - 4 believe in general they decide 
gith mach caution and uprightnefs, but I likewile believe that they 
ge not always: clear of partiality; perfonal attachment, intereft, will 
jave weight in huntan minds: Men naturally favour thofe they have 
jhe belt opinion of, or:ase the. moft obliged to.. Dr. F. has greas 
merit, great reputation, great influence,—Amicus fays, ‘‘ Dr. FB, 
never gave'the fociety room to doubt:of a juft fubmiflion to the rules 
he fabicribes'toz’*:-; The. rules of the fociety require fubmiflion to 
awards; even when :there is room to think that fuch awards have no¢ 
been made jadicioufly. But Dr. F. refufed to fulfil the. award in 
queftion—Is there-reafon. to think that if he would not fubmit in one 
cale, he: would have-fubmitted in another? The rules of the fociety 
soprohibit lawfaits:between their members, But Dr. F.and Dr. L. 
engaged in a lawfuit. Dr. F. retained counfel before the award was 








gwen, L..madethe awatdarule.of court. Dr. F. efcaped.the cen- 
hae of the fociety. ..L. was deemed the'aggreflor and. difowned. On 


i. | this circumftance:| make no comment.—<micus fays, “‘ if the appeal 


had not been publifhed the remarks had never appeared, and if Jm- 
partial could have reftrained his pen'this addre/s would have been un- 
teceflary.”” Idid not write nor. publifh the appeal. The account 
it gave.of the.affair was thought by many perfons a fair one; it con- 
_ tained little more than the award, the affidavits of the arbitrators, 
(wada minute of the yearly meeting, unmixed with any invective 


it) , again Dr. F.—~Can it then be juitly termed ‘‘ partial and invi- 


- dious?”"—The circulation of it was much confined to the fociety.— 
The.charafter-of itcin your Review was fo cautioufly worded, that 
neither party. need to have taken offence.—<Amicus introduced the 
afair to the public by an account which I thought too favourable to 
one fide, to pafs unnoticed.—I fent you one in which my defign was 
to tell the trath to-the beft of my knowledge—For this I am 
tharged with wilful mifteprefentation, and treated with unneceflary 
aiperity.—-Whatever Dr. F. may think, I am not his enemy—I have 
no malevolence to him, nor attachment to L.—I never received fa- 
vour or injury from either—I never had a mean opinion of Dr,. F. 
bra high opinion of L. or any defign to place them in comparifon,— 








But in this inftance I think Dr. F, has been wrong.—I think L. was 
fit to practice phyfick as many who do daily practice it; and I 
think him an injured perfon.—Different men fee the fame objects 
differently ; their fentiments muft of courfe differ ; and I fee no caufe 
why I fhould relinquish the fignature of 
IMPARTIAL. 


“A fall detail of this tranfa€tion fapported by indubitable evi- 

” could have been publifhed by the. arbitrators, and perhaps 

had been, but for the difluafions of fome [dmpartial was one] who 
wihed rather to preferve peace than to produce controverfy. 

? London, April 21, 1774. 

he? We have inferted the above, toprove OuR impartiality; and we 

f! & period will bere be put toa controverfy that hath infenfibly made 

its 
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326 CORRESPONDENCE, 


its way in a literary journal, which is by no means a proper receptach 
Sor altercations of a private and perfonal nature. 





an indifférent, unprejudiced * Reviewer, in regard to the meritay 
the performance in queftion. Te} oe | 
The Editor may be affared, that it is not without regret that we 








nn 


fubje&t. ‘The plea, that the piece here alluded to;: was:fiot writtea * 












for the public, cannot be admitted: If it was too im for pubs |. 
lication, ‘why was it printed without the néceflary impgovements é. |) |, 
In evety literary ‘performance, “@ decént attention i y duet ; 
correétnefs, if sot to glegance 5 but a) proper regard hago | 
| more peculiarly, ra nga ‘a wer intended fot thd improvement of },. 
', yduth; left, whilelwe are infpiring them with good fedtiments, . and 
teaching them:‘good manners,’ we inadyestently habi 
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| Dr. PRIESTLEY’s 
CHART of BIOGRAPHY. 
The Fifth Edition, 


‘THE Cuart of BrocrapPuy, of which the Plate ‘ansexed ex- 
hibits a Specimen, is about three Feet in Length, and two Feet 
in Breadth. It reprefents the Interval of Time between the Year 
1200 before Chrift, and 1800 after Chrift, divided, by an equal Scale, 
into Centuries. It contains about two thoufand Names of.Perfons the 
moft diftinguifhed in the Annals of Fame; and the Length of their 
Lives is reprefented in it by Lines drawn in Proportion to their real 
Duration, and placed fo as to fhow, by Infpection, how long any 
Number of Perfons were cotemporary, and how long one Life began 
before, or extended beyond another, with every other: Circumftance 
which depends upon the Length of Lives, and the Relation they bear, 
both to one another, and to univerfal. Time; Certainty being always 
reprefented by full Lines, and Uncertainty by Dots, or broken Lines, 
The Names are, moreover, diftributed into feveral Clafles by Lines 
running the whole Length of the Chart, and the Chronology is noted 
in one Margin by the Year before and after Chrift, and in the other by 
Succeffion of Kings. 

As an Example of the Ufe of the Chart, let any Perfon but attend 
to the black Line which reprefents the Life of Sir Isaac NEWTON ; 
he will fee by the Length and Situation of it, that that great Man was 
born before the Middle of the feventcenth Century, and, lived till near 
the Middle of the eighteenth. He was born a few Years after the 
Death of Lord Bacony and about as many Years before that of - 
DescCARTES. He was a younger Man than BoyLe, whom he out- - 
lived many Years; and Sir Hans SLOAN, MONTFAUCON, ROLLIN, 
BENTLEY, and Le CLERC, lived to about his Age, and were his 
Cotemporaries the greateft Part of his Life. Almoft any Number of 
Lives may be compared with the fame Eafe, to the fame Perfection, 
and in the fame fhort Space of Time. 

The Price of the Chart, together with a Book, containing a Dg- 
SCRIPTION of it, a CONTINUATION on aefinaller Scale, as high as 
the Creation, and a CaTALoGveE of all the Names inferted in it, 


with the Dates annexed to them, is Half a Guinea. 


_ergraved and publithed b - Jounson, No. i . : 
<purch-yard , where this i As Cees be had itedine. ie phos 
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A SPECIMEN of a CHART of BIOGRAPHY. 
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